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Leasing of Surplus Transports Urged 

Five-year agreement asked, ter- 
minable earlier through purchase 
of new aircraft, in proposal sub- 
mitted to Pogue group. . . .Page 7 
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Admirals Assail Army-Navy Merger 

Jacobs tells Woodrum Commit- 
tee of contrasting needs of ser- 
vices; Horne asks deferment of 
study till after war Page 12 
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340 Airline Planes Supplied Allies 

Gorrell releases data following 
report that Roosevelt has signed 
order lifting limit on airline 
planes to 300 Page 36 

* 

Target: Axis Ball-Bearing Industry 

Large-scale attacks on vital 
plants follow same pattern used 
to destroy or dislocate enemy’s 
fighter plane production. .Page 20 

★ 

RFC to Get Surplus Inventories 

Contract forms being worked 
out to let aviation manufacturers 
clear books of excess in case of 
cancellations Page 8 

★ 

WPB Eases Ban on Post-War Models 

Agency clarifies order allow- 
ing experimental work, provided 
manpower and materials are not 
diverted; bars publicity. .Page 30 

★ 

Airline Directors' Affiliations 

Survey by Aviation News 
shows 516 additional financial 
and industrial relationships of 169 
men on directorates Page 46 


Budd Delivers New Cargo Ship: This new twin-engined high-utility 

welded stainless steel cargo plane, originally designed for short range opera- 
tions into small airports throughout Latin- America, is in full production for 
the Naval Air Transport Service and the Army by Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co. Cargo capacity is 10,400 pounds. Gross weight is 33,800 
pounds. An ambulance and a jeep can be carried, with space remaining, ac- 
cording to space specifications. (Story on Page 10.) 


★ 

General Announces 2 Lightplanes 

Two-place, two-control Skyjar- 
er and all-metal, high-wing tricy- 
cle-geared Skyfarer to sell in 
$2,000 range Page 16 




VlCKERf AIRCRAFT ACCUMULATORS 




They also provide 
MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


l/lCKERf o" ACCUMULATOR 

For 1500 poi Operating Pressure 


U'eighI, dry (rnimmi . ... 3.50 Ib 
Volume/VVeighl ratio 19.7 ru In./ib 


Vickers io" accumulator 

For 1500 psi Operating Pressure 


Weighir dry ifomputei .... 14.93 lb 
Volunie/Weight ratio 55*tiru in./lb 


The weight saving in aircraft hydraulic systems result- 
ing from the use of Vickers Accumulators is evident from 
the weights and volumes given above. We believe Vickers 
Accumulators have the highest volume/weight ratios 
of any accumulators available today. Maximum capacity 
is another important feature of Vickers Accumulators: 
the volumes of both the 5" and 10" sizes approach llie 
high limits of the AN Accumulator Specifications. 


weight reduction in aircraft will make these facts about 
Vickers Accumulators of particular interest to design 
and weight analysis engineers. 

Vickers 

Incorporated 


The increasing importance of adequate evaluation of 1404 OAKMAIV HLVII. • UETKIIIT 32, .MIPHIGAIV 
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JETS vs. CONVENTIONAL ENGINES— Al- 
though large-scale use of jet power is not even 
in sight, especially on commercial and personal 
aircraft, there is much discussion on the future 
of the conventional cycle engine industry. All 
aircraft engine producers have at least joined 
in the speculation and one major Arm, at least, 
has been conducting experiments for more than 
two years on jet propulsion machines. Present 
companies probably will strive to command the 
jet power field by getting and keeping the lead 
in efficiency, although realizing that the ulti- 
mate simplicity and low-cost characteristics of 
jet plants may greatly decrease the dollar vol- 
ume of the business. 


KAISER AND LIGHTPLANES— Henry J. 
Kaiser is taking an active interest in light air- 
craft and is negotiating with one established 
manufacturer on a proposal ^ finance a plant 
for production of the company’s proved design 
in impressive numbers. The famous ship manu- 
facturer's philosophy is that the nation, through 
private industry, can produce itself into perma- 
nent prosperity and plenty by taking advantage 
of new low-cost mass methods. He expresses 
the fear that none of the existing personal air- 
plane producers will be financially able to stand 
the strain of shelling out enough planes to break 
the vicious circle of small-volume high-cost. He 
also believes that safety and utility of personal 
planes are good enough for big sales immedi- 
ately, the only trouble is the price. 


COST OF LIGHTPLANE ENGINES — The old 
proposal to use the same engine on both auto- 
mobiles and lighfplancs is being talked up again, 
Most engineers say it’s not feasible. But some 
say it is. They explain that heretofore automo- 
biic engines were tried in planes. It should be 
possible now, the.y argue, after years of phe- 
nomenal development of air cooling in peace 
ami war, to put airplane engines in cars, or at 
least to compromise. It is true, they admit, that 
some components of different materials and 
closer workmanship, and some of different de- 
sign, must go into the airplane engine. But 
there is no reason, they insist, why both en- 
gines cannot be built on the same production 
line. By this means, it should be possible to 
bring the cost of lightplanc power plants down 
from three or four hundred dollars to less than 
two hundred, Almost certainly, they say, some 
cars are going to be air cooled and the light- 


plane builders should not miss the opportunity 
to reduce prices to their prospects by taking full 
advantage of the changeover. 


WTS SURPLUS PLANE SALES— Objections 
are being raised to the sale of surplus War 
Training Service lightplanes — total sales may 
reach 5,000 by the year end. Some personal 
plane manufacturers say that this all-time rec- 
ord auction of used planes is taking away the 
post-war market for new products. Others ar- 
gue that in the initial post-war years, new 
planes will cost more than they did pre-war. 
Few if any new planes can sell for less than 
$1,500. Many of the WTS planes are being 
sold to people who, if prices were higher, would 
not buy any plane at all. Those who get the 



The sting oj the Mosquito fighter-bombeT. 


higher -priced WTS planes will wear them out 
and buy new ones anyway, If Army sells large 
numbers of its little flivver planes, they will be 
bought mostly by boys in the "motorcycle” 
class, who could not afford a thousand dollars 
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RECONVERSION— A fact generally over- 
looked in connection with the post-war manu- 
facture by airplane companies of items outside 
the aircraft field is that many aircraft plants 
have been built for the production of a certain 
type aircraft and consequently do not lend 
themselves to the making of other items with- 
out an overwhelming reconversion job which 
might not be economically feasible. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION— The importance 
attached to aircraft production and the role air- 
craft is destined to play in the critical, dramatic 
months ahead, is pointed up by the disclosure 
that by the end of the year slightly more than 
a third of the entire war effort output will be 
in airplanes, A change in the military situation, 
of course, probably would result in a revision 
of this schedule. Current schedules set air- 
craft production at 36 percent, outranking even 
shipbuilding, which is estimated at 22 percent. 


CHEAPER AIR TRAVEL— A movement is 
beginning to develop in Congress for a reduc- 
tion in air travel rates. A resolution is now in 
preparation by an air-minded senator, who be- 
lieves that extensive foreign travel by air — 
and ship as well — will aid in solving difficult 
international relations which may develop when 
the United States is exporting goods worth bil- 
lions and importing comparatively little. Under 
his proposal, money spent in traveling and liv- 
ing in foreign countries would be left as a 
credit. He, like others, sees extensive air travel 
to foreign lands as one way of accomplishing 
this objective. 


SECRET HELICOPTERS— Helicopters again 
are in super-secret classification with develop- 
ment of a new military use lor them. Army and 
Navy officials probably will allow no informa- 
tion to be published on the latest development 
until after they have been captured by the 
enemy. It is hinted that they have already ap- 
peared over front lines. 


OWI-MILIXARY INFORMATION— Top OWI 
officials now deal directly with the Under Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy without consulting 
with special public relations advisory officers, 


KAISER-HUGHES PROJECT— WPB Chair- 
man Donald Nelson has written a letter to Jesse 
Jones indicating that as long as so much has 
been done on the first giant cargo flying boat 
one ship might as well be completed. Expendi- 


ture of approximately $5 million more is need- 
ed and the proposal outlined is for Kaiser and 
Hughes to absorb about $4,000,000, with Jones 
supplying the rest through RFC. Delay in 
definite information on the program Is attributed 
to Hughes who is said to be holding up his de- 
cision to make the investment. 


CHAMBER POLICY — Don't expect immedi- 
ate major action by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. Instead, copies of the recently 
adopted four-point policy probably will be dis- 
tributed nationally and a stop-look-Hsten atti- 
tude will be adopted. A gradual approach to 
the tremendous problems of post-war is gen- 
erally felt to be wiser than hasty, emphatic 
action. Meanwhile, the new officers and board 
of governors will be given time to catch their 
breath. Public relations probably will be han- 
dled by Lee and Losh, West Coast Council Man- 
ager John Lee's company, as West Coast outlet, 
in cooperation with Hill and Knowiton nation- 
ally. 


CONVAIR GIANT — Engineers stress the 
point that the 400 passenger figure quoted for 
the giant Consolidated Vultee Model 37 trans- 
port is a maximum. Actually, in commercial 
operation, the giant would carry about 150 pas- 
sengers, <JT fewer, because of necessity for de- 
luxe furnishings, baggage, and other items. 
Non-stop New York-London overnight service 
should be possible with three round trips a 
week, with only one plane. 


GIRDLER AND CONVAIR — Tom Girdler's 
resignation as chairman of (he Board of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Is considered 
likely sometime this year. He will devote most 
of his lime to the steel business. 


DUTCH PREFER U. S. PLANES — Dutch affi- 
cials here deny that KLM, Royal Dutch Air 
Lines, and its affiliate, KNILM, contemplate any 
switch from U. S. to British-built transports 
with resumption of worldwide commercial serv- 
ices. They have always preferred American 
planes, mainly Douglases, and now display keen 
interest in both the DC-4 and the Lockheed 
Constellation for routes which include trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific. A strong network 
is contemplated throughout the Orient and in 
the Dutch East Indies, which probably will de- 
mand full route reciprocity from the U. S. and 
other nations. In fact, KLM-KNILM air service 
will start to reach Dutch Pacific territery as 
it is reconquered from the Japanese. 
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Behind all of our modem methods of 
communication ore electrically energized 
devices, Their successful operation de- 
pends on good insulating materials, insu- 
lating materials that will take physical 
abuse and which will function under 
extreme moisture and temperature con- 

Ever since electrical energy was first 
harnessed and put to woric C-D materiols hove provided 
good insulation. The development of better insuloting 
materials has been the constant gool of the C-0 loboratory. 
The success of C-D's efforts hove been the lengthening 
shadows which hove forecast the phenomenal odvonces 
which this country has made in the field of COTmunicatlons. 

1st DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE; then DILECTO, a mois- 
ture proof insulation; 3rd VULCOID, which combines to a 
remarkable degree the desirable properties of both 
DIAMOND Fibre ond DILECTO; 4th MICABOND— Mica 
insulation in its most usable form ond now DILECTENE, o 
pure resin plastic especially for U-H-F insulation. 

C-0 engineers have helped solve thousands of insuloting 
problems. They have accumulated o wealth of "know how” 
which is at your disposol to help solve your electrical insula- 
tion problem. 


DISTRICT OFFICESi New York • Oevelond • Chicago • SparMnburg, S. C 
Wost Coost 8ap.,MQrwood, Ltd., Son FrondscD -Soles OfFiees In prineipol cities 
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Industry Heads Urge Lease Plan 
For Surplus Transport Planes 

Five-year agreement urged, terminable earlier through pur- 
chase of new aircraft; MacCracken to represent NAA and 
Civil Aviation group before Pogue subcommittee this week. 
By WILLIAM G. KEY 


The only practical method ol 
handling surplus transport air- 
planes is through lease agreements 
limited to a period of five years, 
but which can be terminated earl- 
ier by the purchase of new aircraft 
from American manufacturers, the 
Pogue Surplus Aircraft Advisory 
Subcommittee of the Surplus War 
Property Board has been told by 
industry spokesmen. 

The Air Transport Association 
already has made its suggestions 
to the Pogue subcommittee through 
Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the 
ATA, who acted as spokesman for 
the body. The Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America is 
preparing its presentation, and wilt 
be heard soon. Ernest R. Breech, 
president of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., is chairman of the ACCA 
surplus committee, 
k MacCracken to Appear — William 
P. MacCracken will appear before 
the Pogue body as representative 
of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation and the Civil Aviation 
Joint Legislative Committee. The 
NAA. board last week decided not 
to present any definite stand be- 
cause of the complexity of the 
problem, but MacCracken will rep- 
resent the NAA in any discussions. 
He is scheduled to appear on 
May 17. 

From what has been uncovered 
on Gorrell’s presentation and stud- 
ies previously made by the ACCA. 
both groups are in substantial 
agreement on the plan they recom- 
mend to the subcommittee, differ- 
ing chiefly on means of reconvert- 
ing transport aircraft of the armed 
services for civilian use. The 
ACCA would make the manufac- 
turers agents for the government, 
while the ATA plan would have 


the airlines and others deal di- 
rectly with a government organi- 

► Conversion Work — Gorrell is re- 
ported to have urged a proposal 
whereby the airlines would not be 
required to have conversion work 
done by the manufacturer, but 
could utilize any responsible or- 
ganization for the work. This 
would permit airlines with war- 
swollen payrolls to do their own 
reconversion work, maintain part 
of their present organizations and 
absorb returning groups until nor- 
mal activities are expanded. 


Asks Quick Action 

Immediate action on the sur- 
plus aircraft plan is necessary, 
Edgar S. Gorrell, president of 
the Air Transport Association, 
told the Surplus Aircraft Ad- 
visory Subcommittee, Aviation 
News has learned. 

Gorrell told members that 
airlines already have received 
airplanes, and that the possi- 
bility of obtaining additional 
planes soon made action neces- 
sary. He told the Pogue group 
that every dollar spent by air- 
lines for obsolete equipment 
being returned by the Army 
was a dollar that could not be 
used to buy modern, efficient 
planes when they become 
available. The ability of the 
airlines to buy new planes will 
be a major factor in support- 
ing the manufacturing indus- 
try, which he termed a pri- 
mary consideration. Gorrell 
urged that the plan be made 
retroactive to cover planes al- 
ready returned. 


This is certain to draw the fire 
of the manufacturers, who, under 
their preliminary studies of sug- 
gestions to the subcommittee, will 
urge that the planes be returned 
to the original designer tor the 
reconversion work, thereby en- 
abling them to keep a nucleus of 
personnel busy during the recon- 
version period. 

► Provisions of ATA Plan — The 
plan advocated by the ATA would 
provide: 

► That the government retain title 
to all transport aircraft, leasing 

► Maintain surplus pool for three 
years after war. from which any 
financially responsible person 
could lease aircraft for a period 
not to exceed five years, 

k Lease would be based on 80 per- 
cent of current value of plane, pay- 
able in equal monthly instalments. 
Cost of repairs and initial conver- 
sion would be credited against 

k Purchase of a new airplane of 
U. S. manufacture would termi- 
nate lease, and surplus craft would 
then be dismantled, 
k Lease would require maintenance 
of plane in airworthy condition 
and insurance to protect govern- 
ment against loss, 
k Airlines would be permitted to 
buy surplus aircraft as they be- 
come available on basis of pre- 
war fleets, with Civil Aeronautics 
Board to determine distribution as 
long as a shortage continues under 
genera] instructions to retain that 
pre-war balance. 

k Common and contract carriers 
should be permitted to lease planes 
under same general provisions. 

► Noncommercial operators, private 
carriers and companies using air- 
craft for transportation of officials 
and company material also would 
be given lease privileges, 

k Provision also is made for ac- 
quisition of equipment by aviation 
schools under the same general 
conditions. 

k Governmental units such as CAB, 
CAA, NACA Weather Bureau and 
Forest Service would be able to 
lease at a purely nominal rental 
or without charge. 
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Surplus Plane Plant Inventories 
To Be Turned Over to RFC 

Contraa forms are being worked out to let for aviation manu- 
facturers to clear books of excess in case of cancellations. 


> Expansion of the educational 
program through use of surplus 
aircraft was advocated by the air- 
line spokesman. 

In the foreign field, the lease 
program also would be applied, 
except that each company or na- 
tion leasing the surplus aircraft 
would be required to make a de- 
posit with an American manufac- 
turer for an airplane of compar- 
able and more modern type. It was 
pointed out that it might be im- 
possible in some instances to do 
this. 

However, the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Board was told that the stock 
of transport planes should be used 
as an instrument in international 
bargaining. 

It was urged that particular at- 
tention be given development of 
air transport systems in countries 
without adequate transport sys- 
tems at present, making it possible 
to dispose of a large portion of the 
surplus and related ground and 
flight equipment. 

New Air Magazine 

The first issue of Gltdinp, new 
monthly sportsman's magazine, 
has appeared. It is edited by Ward 
A. Stone, in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A directive has been signed by 
Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator William L. Clayton under 
which aircraft manufacturers will 
turrt over excess inventories to the 
Metals Reserves Corp. of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 

Contract forms are being worked 
out by attorneys, and completion 
will make it possible for aviation 
manufacturers to clear from their 
books the burden of inventories 
that could wreck their financial 
structures in the event of sudden 
cancellations. 

The excess inventories will be 
sent to responsible warehouses to 
be held and sold for the Metals Re- 
serves Corp., in effect reversing 
the flow of materials through 
warehouses that for 26 months 
have been supplying aviation 
manufacturers with sheets and 
parts under plans worked out then 
for orderly supply of manufactur- 
ing plants. 


► Approved — The warehousing 
plan was given Clayton’s approval 
and the directive issued after prior 
approval by the Army and Navy, 
the Metals Reserves Corp, and the 
Board of Governors of the RFC, 

As soon as aircraft manufactur- 
ers have completed segregation of 
the excess inventories, they will 
notify the Army and Navy of the 
stocks held for the Services’ ac- 
counts. Any wanted materials will 
be shipped to depots. Other mate- 
rial will be taken over by the 
Metals Reserves Corp. and ship- 
ping orders must be given aircraft 
manufacturers within 60 days af- 
ter the first notification. 

► Starts About Sept. 1 — This 
means the first flow of materials 
back to the warehouses and into 
other industrial or trade channels 
will start about Sept. 1. 

Spokesmen for the National Air- 
craft War Production Council, 
which has been sponsoring the 
warehousing plan, said they had 
heard a directive had been signed, 
although it has not yet been made 
public, and said it would alleviate 
one serious factor in the financial 
position faced by the aircraft 
manufacturers when war produc- 
tion is slowed or canceled out. 

Henry Nelson, materiel coordi- 
nator for NAWPC, previously had 
estimated that excess inventories, 
built up through model changes 
and switchovers from one type of 
production to others, would top 
$100,000,000 for the nation’s air- 
craft plants. 

► Some Surplus Moved — Attempts 
have been made to move some of 
the surplus — and probably $5,000,- 
000 a week has been moved 
through various means — yet the 
size of the surplus problem made 
a strong, overall plan necessary. 
Out of it grew the warehousing 
plan, which wil! avoid uneconomic 
dumping of the material and per- 
mit its orderly movement into in- 
dustry and trade over a period of 
time without threatening bank- 
ruptcy to the companies now hold- 
ing the excess inventories. Unsal- 
able goods will be scrapped. 
Segregation of the materials was 
started several months ago, and 
should be completed by June 1. 



PAA CARVES OUT YUCATAN AIRPORTS: 

After 18 months of work with bulldozers and 1,500 ioborers, Pan Ameri- 
can Ainoaps hos shooed aside two matted areas of the Yucatan jungle 
and opened airports at Carmen and Chetumal. Pan American’s Mexican 
affiliate, Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion, operates in the southern and south- 
eastern sections of Mexico. 
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WEST COAST REPORT 

Subcontractors Eye Revived ACCA 
With Mixture of Hope, Suspicion 

Many see organization as lifeline that may pull them through 
post-war breakers; jet power fuel problem reported solved. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



Aviation Writers 
Elect Officers 


George E. Haddaway, of South- 
ern Flight magazine is new presi- 
dent of the Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation. He was elected at the As- 
sociation's meeting held at College 
Station, Tex., in connection with 
the third Wartime Aviation Plan- 
ning Conference sponsored by 
Texas A. and M. College and 
Southern Flight. He succeeded 
Wayne Parrish of American Auia- 

^ Roddy Vice-President — Maurice 
Roddy, aviation editor, Chicago 
Times, was named first vice-presi- 
dent and Phillip Andrews, publish- 
er of Air News and Air Tech, sec- 
ond vice-president. 

L. V. Spencer, McCann-Erickson 
Advertising Agency, was re-elected 
treasurer and Devon Francis, Pop- 
ular Science, was re-named execu- 
tive secretary. 

57,000 Tons Blast 
Nazis in Month 

The Army Air Forces in one 
month this year flew 66,000 sorties 
over Nazi Europe and dropped 
57,000 tons of bombs, more than 
during all of 1943, Gen. H. H, Ar- 
nold reported in announcing that 
in April alone 1,140 German fight- 
er planes were knocked out of the 
sky and 177 were destroyed on the 
ground. 

Gen. Arnold conceded that all 
our bombs do not find their target, 
but he termed the continuing treat- 
ment medicinal and said that the 
Japanese may rest assured that it 
is only a matter of time “before 
the treatment is available to them 
at home." 


Several thousand warplane sub- 
contractors on the West Coast are 
looking with mixed hope and sus- 
picion on the "rejuvenated" Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. Head men of many are 
wondering if, at long last, a life- 
line has been tossed out to pull 
them through post-war breakers. 

Many would like to remain in 
aircraft production, even to a lim- 
ited extent. They are not so sure 
their own parts association has a 
voice strong enough to be heard in 
Congress. They think that per- 
haps the Chamber will provide the 
voice and words and that it might 
be well for them to be a part of it, 
or follow as supporting cast, Un- 
used to political “diplomacy,” they 
feel that loud, strong — and above 
all public— action by the Chamber 
is needed to make it what it pur- 
ports to be. They’ll not join just 
to be joining something, 

► JET POWER PROBLEM— West- 
ern engineers, who have found the 
“fuel hog” aspects of jet propul- 
sion discouraging, are happier mo- 
mentarily over a report that the 
British have solved the problem. 
How, is not said, and it still may 
remain a rumor performance fig- 
ures no longer have to be kept 
secret. 

► THAT CAMOUFLAGE— An ex- 
ceutive of one major West Coast 
airframe factory hopes there will 
be no general removal of the 
Army’s chickenwire camouflage. It 


British Aid Russia 

Britain has supplied Russia 
with 6,778 airplanes, 2,627 of 
them American made, from 
Oct. 10, 1941, to March 31, 1944. 
British sources explain that the 
American planes were sent on 
United States Lend-Lease to 
Russia as a part of the British 
commitment in exchange for a 
supply of British aircraft to 
the United States Forces in the 
European theater. 


gives workers protection during 
lunch hours from the scorching 
mid-summer sun. He feels, too, 
that its removal might have a bad 
morale reaction on workers who 
are Joudspeakered daily that the 
job is not yet done. Just as good, 
however, is another reason: He 
feels public censure would be ter- 
rific should his plant be denuded 
and then “catch one” in a quickie 
token raid, unlikely as it seems. 
^PREVIEW- A million-odd Los 
Angeles residents, hardened to 
warplane maneuvers above them 
and dulled to new sounds in the 
sky, paid no attention the other 
day to what a very few insist was 
the first jet plane to fly over the 
city, and low enough to be dis- 
tinguished. Army pilots on the 
Mojave desert who are not in on 
the jet project still play hare-and- 
hounds with pilots taking jet train- 
ing. The jet propulsion planes still 
whoosh out of sight when the un- 
initiated fly in too close for a peek. 

► MODEL 39 PHOTOS— Some day 
you'll see photos of the mid-April 
test flight of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp.’s post-war Model 
39. Aviation News’ exclusive 
cover display of an artist's sketch 
of the "39” in flight had military 
sanction and was published Apr, 
10, six days before the big plane’s 
maiden flight. Since then photo- 
graphs of the flight have lan- 
guished in Washington awaiting 
clearance, Convair is not happy 
over the delay. 

► LANDING PROBLEM— Mental 
sketches are being made, by West 
Coast engineers, of land-based 
“super” planes taking oft, flying, 
and landing without landing gear. 
Glenn L. Martin’s recent citation 
of the tremendous load penalty 
that will have to be paid in mas- 
sive landing gears for land-based 
planes grossing more than 100,000 
pounds started, or rather reawak- 
ened, the thinking. In mind is a 
track and assisted takeoff of large 
land planes, and their landing on 
strong shock-tbsorbing skids. 
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New Budd Cargo Transport 
Eyed as Post-War Feeder Plane 

Navy and Army taking deliveries on twin-engine stainless steel 
utility carrier for Air Transport Service; payload is 10,400 
of a gross load of 33,800 pounds. 


Data released on the newest 
cargo transport by the Navy and 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. reveal a high utility carrier 
which may find a sizable market 
after the war for feeder line op- 
eration. 

The Naval Air Transport Ser- 
vice is taking deliveries on the 
Conestoga, an unconventional 
twin-engine, welded stainless 
steel high-wing monoplane which 
also can be used as an aerial am- 
bulance or as a personnel or para- 
troop transport. The Army also 
will receive part of the output. 

» Navy’s RB-I — Designated by the 
Navy as the RB-1, and named af- 
ter the prairie schooner of pioneer 
days, the plane is the first large 
craft of stainless steel put in full 
production. It is weather and fire 
resistant. 

Gross weight is 33,800 pounds. 
Payload is 10,400 pounds. With this 
weight, takeoff run can be made in 
920 feet and range is 6S0 miles. 
Maximum range with available 
tanks is about 1,700 miles, and 
with auxiliary tanks about 3,500 
miles. Length is 68 feet and span 


is 100 feet. Cruising speed is 165 
mph. with top speed about 200, 

The two Pratt & Whitney R-1830 
engines produce 1200 hp. at take- 
off and 710 hp. at cruising. 
i Actuating Mechanisms Electrical 
— Wing loading is 24.2 and fuel 
consumption is 88 to 90 gallons an 
hour. Nearly all actuating mech- 
anisms are electrical. The ship is 
passing its CAA performance tests. 

Unobstructed cargo space of 25 
by 8 by 8 is made possible by at- 
taching the wings at the fuselage 
to five special side frames which 
are joined across the body by shal- 
low rigid transverse members. 
Probably 65 to 70 percent of in- 
terior displacement can be used for 
cargo. Loading is facilitated by a 
hoist above the loading ramp and 
a manually operated winch on the 
forward end of the compartment. 

If forced down on water. • the 
plane will float “indefinitely,” its 
designer believes. 

> Transport or Ambulance — Twen- 
ty-four persons may be carried as 
a passenger transport, or 24 
stretchers as an ambulance. An 
ambulance car and a jeep can be 


rolled into the compartment, with 
space remaining. Paratroops may 
be launched simultaneously 
through doors on each side while 
their supplies can be jettisoned 
from the rear hatch, which acts as 
a runway on the ground. All 
loading is level, because of the tri- 
cycle gear. 

Except for plywood doors and 
floor, construction is stainless steel, 
the skin thickness varying from 
0.008 inch upward, joined by spot 
welding. 

► Easily Handled — The crew of 
two works in a full-height, dual 
controlled compartment in the 
nose, offering high visibility. Con- 
trols are simple and inexperienced 
pilots can handle the craft. 

The Navy accepted the Budd de- 
sign early in 1942 and in May con- 
struction of the Budd plant and 
field, near Philadelphia, was be- 
gun, Contract was signed in Aug- 
ust. 1942. The first static test plane 
was finished in August, 1943, and 
initial test flight was Oct. 31. 1943- 
Several planes have been built, 
and full production is under way. 
^ Built First Plane in 1931— Budd’s 
first welded stainless steel plane 
was built in 1931 and now is dis- 
played at Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Company is experienced 
in stainless steel streamlined 
trains, truck trailers, masts, stacks 
and doors, fighter plane wings and 
exhaust systems. 

The project began about 1940 
when the Defense Supplies Corp„ 
worried about German-built trans- 
ports on Latin-American airlines, 
assembled a committee to decide 
specifications of a U. S. plane 
which could carry heavy loads eco- 
nomically In and out of small fields 
in the southern hemisphere and 
take the plane market from the 
Germans. This was before the 
Government considered taking 
over control of Latin-American 
airlines, later accomplished. The 
committee included William Bar- 
clay Harding, Reed Chambers, 
William Stout, William A. M, Bur- 
den and Andrew Priester, The 
Budd design, prepared and sub- 
mitted by Dr. Michael Walter, was 
accepted. 

Dr. Walter joined Budd as chief 
aircraft engineer in 1939 after edu- 
cation in Russia and Italy, and 
design and project work at Chance 
Vought, Burnelli, and Martin. 

The five-unit assembly plant, on 
557 acres and built mainly of con- 
crete, has a main assembly section 
of two bays, each 1,800 by 122 feet, 
each accommodating 26 planes. 



NATIVES BUILD AAF AIRPORT IN NIGERIA: 

Swinpinp picks and a Nile Hirer boat song, these natives of Niperia, 
Africa, are leveling ojJ a field for construction of an air base for the 
Air Transport Command of the V. S. Army Air Forces. 
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Admirals Assail Plan to Merge 
Army, Navy in Single Department 

Horne tells Woodrum Committee he opposes consideration 
of proposal till after war; Jacobs says no "paper reorganiza- 
tion” can effect unification because of units’ contrasting needs. 


The Woodrum Committee on 
Post-war Military Policy was told 
by high ranking naval officers last 
week that the merger of the Army 
and Navy in a single department 
for the armed services is open to 
serious question. 

Vice Admiral Horne, vice chief 
of naval operations, expressed un- 
qualified opposition to merger 
plans until the end of the war, 
when, the admiral said, field com- 
manders could be heard and any 
decisions made based on deliberate 
judgment. 

► Views Under Study — Admiral 
Horne said various views now were 
under study by the General Board 
of the Navy, and that following 
completion of the studies the Navy 
would be prepared to accept any 
plan that offered the greatest secu- 
rity tor the nation, 

Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, 
chief of naval personnel, told the 
committee that personnel planning 
of the Navy must be contrasted, 
not compared, with that of the 
Army, and said that he was con- 
vinced from his own experience 
that “no paper reorganization” of 
the War and Navy departments 
could effect a unification of train- 
ing because of the contrasting 
needs of the services. 


► Principles Worked Out — He re- 
vealed that the Army and Navy 
have already worked out together 
the principles to be recommended 
by both services in connection with 
a universal military training pro- 
gram, which is to be studied by the 
select committee after it concludes 
hearings on unification. 

There was considerable specula- 
tion before the first session of the 
Woodrum Committee last week on 
the directive issued by the United 
States joint Chiefs of Staff order- 
ing both the Army and Navy to 
proceed with studies of plans for 
unifying the armed forces. The 
directive followed the Navy’s first 
blast of opposition to the Army’s 
unification plan, expressed by Act- 
ing Secretary Forrestal just before 
the death of Secretary Knox. 
y Duplications — Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations, transmitted the 
directive to the Navy and asked 
officers to try to eliminate duplica- 
tions that have been revealed in 
congressional hearings and to study 
programs under which merger of 
the forces could be made. These 
studies, however, have been in 
process, and one of the strongest 
exponents of unification. Admiral 


Harry E. Yarnell, is understood to 
be one of those who has been ex- 
amining procedures, Yarnell is 
scheduled to testify before the 
Woodrum Committee and there 
have been reports that he will rec- 
ommend unification in some form. 

Some congressmen have criti- 
cized the building up of Navy land- 
based air strength in the Pacific, 
viewing it as duplication of the 
Army’s function and expressing 
the fear that there would be large- 
scale duplication if the European- 
based air force of the Army is re- 
leased for Pacific service. It is 
believed this prompted the direc- 
tive of the joint Chiefs of Staff. 

► Horne Questioned — A d m i r a 1 
Horne was closely questioned by 
committee members, notably Rep. 
Wadsworth (R.,N.Y.), on the or- 
ganization of the joint Chiefs of 
Staff, an agency set up by execu- 
tive order under the President’s 
war powers that has strong sup- 
port as a permanent body. Horne 
contrasted it to the pre-war joint 
board which consisted of top-rank- 
ing professional officers of the two 
departments. This earlier joint 
board, said Horne, threshed out 
joint problems and then reported 
to the respective secretaries of 
the departments. The secretaries 
could veto the proposals, but if they 
did not, the findings of the board 
had the force of orders. The main 
difference between the two agen- 
cies, said Horne, is that the joint 
Chiefs of Staff report directly to 
the President and agreed with the 
suggestion that the difference be- 
tween the groups was the differ- 
ence between an advisory board 
and a command board, 

> Demobilization Plans — H o r n e 
also disclosed that the Navy is pre- 
paring three broad plans for post- 
war demobilization, which will 
prescribe the size of the post-war 
fleet, “including the necessary air- 
craft and Marine Corps person- 
nel,” and the location of strategic 
bases necessary to support the 
fleet. 

The first, he said, is based on a 
world situation wherein there 
would be no agreement between 
the Allied nations to cooperate in 
maintaining peace in the world. 
The second would be based on the 
United States’ taking the responsi- 
bility for maintenance of peace in 
the western Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. The third assumes an agree- 
ment between the Allied nations 
for some system of collective secu- 
rity, The first plan, he said, is 
ready. 



AMERICAN AIRLINES' FOOD CART: 

This ‘‘mobile cafeteria” carries food directly from the kitchen to work- 
ers in American Airlines' repair shops ond hangars at LaGuardia Field. 
As a sanitation precaution, the food is wrapped. 
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FEDERAL DIGEST 


NWLB Approves 
C-W Pay Agreement 

Orders uniform vacation sched- 
ules at Boeing and Beech; sum- 
mary of week’s activities in U. S. 

and war agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

National War Labor Board an- 
nounced decisions affecting three 
major aircraft companies, Curtiss- 
Wright, Beech and Boeing. 

At Curtiss-Wright Corp., the 
Board approved wage agreements 
between lAM-AFL and the com- 
pany, providing for the elimina- 
tion of '‘simple” and “intermedi- 
ate” job rates at the St. Louis, 
Buffalo and Louisville plants. 
Elimination of the two labor 
grades, subject to the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, will result 
in an hourly increase of 6.3c. for 
approximately 500 workers in Buf- 
falo, 7c. for about 750 workers in 
St. Louis, and 5c. for five em- 
ployees in the Louisville plant, 

► Vacation Schedules — Progression 
schedules in the plants would have 
taken care of these adjustments, 
but only after the workers had 
been reclassified as provided for 
in the schedule after a three or six 
months period. The adjustments 
are effective as of Aug. 2, 1943, for 
Buffalo, and Dec. 10, 1943, for St. 
Louis and Louisville. 

NWLB has directed uniform va- 
cation schedules for the Wichita 
plants of Boeing Airplane Co., and 
Beech Aircraft Co., providing for 
one week vacation with pay after 
a year of service and two weeks 
after five years, affecting approxi- 
mately 16,000 workers at Boeing 
and 9,000 at Beech. 

► Pay Schedules — Vacation pay is 
to be computed on the basis of a 
six-day week, with the employee's 
straight-time average hourly earn- 
ings multiplied by 48. The iden- 
tical vacation clause was ordered 
because of disputes between lAM- 
AFL and the two companies, 

A standard voluntary mainte- 
nance of membership clause was 
granted to the lAM in its contract 
with Beech, with provision for a 
15-day period ending May 17, 
1944, in which members may with- 
draw from the union if they wish. 

► Dissent— Industry members dis- 
sented as to the union security 
clause in the Beech contract and 


Indoor Copter Hop 

The new Bell Aircraft Corp. 
helicopter was flown inside the 
65th Regiment Armory at 
Buffalo last week, the first 
time a helicopter has been 
flown indoors in the country. 

The flight, arranged at the 
request of Civil Air Patrol of- 
ficials. was a demonstration of 
stability and precision con- 
trol, The maneuvers of thS 
craft were restricted by a 60- , 
foot ceiling and a 200 by 300 i 
foot floor. ' 

Only previously known in- i 
door helicopter flight was | 
made in 1938 when a demon- i 
stration was staged in Ger- 
many of a rotary wing plane , 
designed by Heinrich Focke. i 


on the vacation issue in both. 

A request by the union for an 
automatic advancement schedule 
to cover in-grade promotions was 
denied by the Board with labor 
members dissenting. 

NWLB has adopted a statement 
of policy in regard to voluntary 
applications for approval of an- 
nual bonuses or other similar types 
of bonuses. Bonuses not exempt 
from Board approval shall be de- 
cided on the criteria (1) of no 
appreciable increase in cost re- 
sulting from the introduction of 
such a bonus plan or resulting 
from an increase in the amounts 
or percentage of bonuses paid un- 
der an existing plan during the 
preceding bonus year; (2) prac- 
tices prevailing in the industry in 
the area before October, 1942, and 
(3) not based on general allega- 
tions of increased work or duties 
performed by the employees sub- 
ject to the plan. A bonus payment 
made to an employee entering the 
armed forces does not - require 
Board approval. 



Plants Face Heavy 
Loss of 22-26 Men 

Manpower losses described by 
one source as “staggering” are 
faced by the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry under the no-defer- 
ment rule for men under 26. 

Few definite figures are as yet 
available, because manufacturers 
still are exhausting every channel 
to save men they consider irre- 
placeable, but the few that can be 
obtained indicate the aircraft 
plants will lose thousands of the 
younger men and save little more 
than 150 out of each 5,000, and 
these only for a few months. Prob- 
ably one in every 25 men would 
be a fair average. 

V Boeing to Lose 1,100 — The Boe- 
ing plant at Wichita, turning out 
the top-priority B-29's. will lose 
1,100 in the 22-26 age group in 
the next 90 days, and hopes to 
save 65 engineers in vital spots 
of the production program, al- 
though it is almost certain that 
some of these will be taken, 

Lieut. Col, Paul K. Klaesius, oc- 
cupational deferment chief for 
Maryland Selective Service, re- 
vealed that only 146 of 4,810 Glenn 
L. Martin Co, workers in the same 
age category have been granted 
deferments after a re-study of the 
plant's replacement schedule by 
AAF and Selective Service officials. 

Deferments for the 146 were 
from two to five months only, the 
same period covered by postpone- 
ments formerly permitted all 4,810. 

New Air Degree 

Purdue University has approved 
granting of the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Flight Administra- 
tion, looking forward to the needs 
of an expansion in air travel. 

President E. C. Elliott said the 
curriculum would be administered 
by the School of Mechanical and 
Aeronautical Engineering. Enroll- 
ment will be limited to 100, 

► Follows Navy Program — The 
new course cannot be started un- 
til the Navy program ends. The 
four terms of study will cover such 
subjects as flight instruction, navi- 
gation, aerology, elementary elec- 
trical engineering, elementary 
aircraft engines, engineering draw- 
ing, airway communications, 
weather forecasting, airport oper- 
ation and control, accounting, avia- 
tion law, airline and fixed base 
management. 
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War Needs Sidetrack 
Reconversion Moves 

570,400,000,000 arms schedule for 

1944 keeps plants too busy to 

think of cutbacks. 

A large question mark currently 
over-shadowing reconversion plans 
is the 1944 munitions schedule 
which now stands at $70,400,000.- 
000- 

As long as this schedule remains 
unchanged, the total capacity of 
American industry is likely to be 
kept busy on war orders. Al- 
though industrialists and the pub- 
lic alike have momentarily taken 
their eye from the Army Supply 
Program, they will undoubtedly 
learn that here is the real cue to 
reconversion. As long as the mu- 
nitions schedule remains where it 
is now, there will be no large scale 
cutbacks. 

t 30 Percent Aircraft — Exactly 
what percentage of this total sched- 
ule involves aircraft is a fact that 
has not been made public — at least 
not in terms of dollar value— but 
it is well established that aircraft 
makes up approximately 30 per- 
cent of the total. By this reckon- 
ing, then, the nation’s aircraft 
plants will be called on to pro- 
duce roughly $20,000,000,000 dur- 
ing 1944, a quantity of planes that 
will permit no release of facilities. 

The total munitions schedule of 


$70,400,000,000 compares with the 
1943 total of $57,300,000,000. This 
latter was short of the $65,000,000,- 
000 munitions goal for the year, 
which in itself had been trimmed 
from earlier estimates of $75,000,- 
000,000. 

» Behind Schedule — WPB ac- 
knowledges that production now is 
in the neighborhood of $5,500,000,- 
000 a month, and that it will doubt- 
less level off when it reaches 
$6,800,000,000. Officials of the 
Munitions Branch are hopeful that 
before the year's end, the figure 
will reach up around $6,500,000,- 
000, but they are not illusionary 
and admit it is merely wishful 
thinking. 

Schedules have always been a 
subject of considerable controversy 
between WPB and the press, al- 
though in recent months interest 
in schedules has waned percepti- 
bly. This decline of interest in 
schedules is due to end abruptly, 
since industry is now learning that 
by watching .schedules it can get a 
fairly accurate idea of when to 
expect reconversion. 

► Incentive Orders — In the past, 
the Army and Navy have not al- 
ways submitted realistic schedules 
to WPB, and this has been a source 
of embarrassment to the latter 
agency, since it always turned out 
to be WPB's job to explain to the 
Public why production ran behind 
schedule, WPB officials have ac- 
knowledged off-the-record that 


Navy schedules are often incentive 
schedules and that this is why 
schedules are always higher than 
actual production. Army sched- 
ules last year are described as be- 
ing “fairly realistic,” while those 
of the Maritime Commission were 
also pretty well geared to produc- 
tion. 

Privately, WPB officials have 
pointed out that ARCO schedules 
have often been incentive sched- 
ules, and one official said that "ev- 
eryone connected with the produc- 
tion of airplanes is familiar with 
the shortcomings of the schedule." 

► Question — Whether or not the 
total schedule for 1944 — which is 
the Army and Navy’s idea of what 
is required for waging the war this 
year — remains firm at $70,400,- 
000,000 is a question open to spec- 
ulation. Right now there is a re- 
port that it is being trimmed to 
$69,000,000,000. 

One thing, however, is certain: 
if the present schedule stays, there 
will be little plant idleness. If the 
schedule is cut, industry will be 
given an unmistakable tipoff that 
reconversion is on the way. 

WPB Guards Against 
Reconversion Slack 

Acts to assure adequate labor 

supply for war production during 

any changeovers. 

In order to safeguard war pro- 
duction during reconversion, the 
War Production Board has issued 
a policy designed to assist in meet- 
ing the problem of an inadequate 
labor supply while increasing pro- 
duction of essential civilian goods. 

An original staff order was is- 
sued by WPB Operations Vice 
Chairman L. R. Boulware, but later 
rescinded by Chairman Donald 
Nelson who in turn issued a less 
rigid order. 

► Worked Out by Nelson and Wil- 
son — The policy was worked out 
by Nelson and Executive Vice 
Chairman Charles E, Wilson and 
stipulates that approved produc- 
tion programs be placed in Group 
3 or Group 4 labor areas; that ap- 
proval of the appropriate vice 
chairman be received for pro- 
grams placed in Group 2 labor 
areas; that Wilson approve any 
programs going into Group 1 areas 
with clearance from Area Produc- 
tion Urgency Committees; and that 
production increases on the West 
Coast not exceed 50 employees and 
not exceed 100 employees in the 
rest of the country. 



Electrically operated wagons such as the one pictured with a Women's 
Division member ore used in RCAF repair depots to wheel dope spraying 
machines ond supplies. Claim is that steps are ,«ni’ed through elimina- 
tion o//requent trips beficeen storage and job. 
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Termination Bill 
Faces Rough Going 

House controversy on George- 

Murray measure centers on pow- 
ers 10 be given comptroller 

The George-Murray contract 
termination bill faces rough going 
in the House after surviving at- 
tempts of Senator Kilgore to sub- 
stitute an omnibus bill for the ter- 
mination measure in the Senate. 

The controversy in the House 
will center around the powers to 
be given Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren in connection with 
contract settlements. Warren has 
not given up his fight for review of 
termination settlements before 
payments are made. The Senate 
bill gives Warren the right of re- 
view only where fraud is suspect- 
ed. The comptroller general also 
would report to Congress if set- 
tlement procedures were, in his 
opinion, inadequate. 
k Follows Baruch-Hancock Report 
— The Senate bill follows the lines 
of the Baruch-Hancock report, 
which termed Warren’s demands 
for review before settlement “un- 
employment by audit.” His 
course, the report said, would 
“quibble the nation into a panic.” 

Three and possibly four bills 
will be before the House for ac- 

One has been reported out by 
the Military Affairs Committee, 
and would, in effect, place the 
comptroller general in charge of 
the whole settlement process. This 
bill now is applicable only to the 
Army, but Chairman May of the 
Military Affairs body is asking that 
it be extended to cover all settle- 

> Compromise Possible — A second 
bill may furnish the compromise 
necessary to agreement of both 
houses on the- comptroller general 
question. That is the bill reported 
out by the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee. At first applicable only to the 
Navy, it has been amended to ap- 
ply to all agencies. Under this 
bill, the comptroller general would 
appoint observers in contract set- 
tlement cases to participate in all 
the negotiations, which would 
strengthen his hand, but would not 
permit delay in settlements. 

A third bill is now before the 
Judiciary Committee after having 
been introduced by Rep. Kefauver 
(D., Tenn.), which follows the 
general lines of the George-Mur- 


Procedures 

Procedures are being set up 
by Ernest L. Olrich, drafted 
from the presidency of Mun- 
singwear Inc., to head the dis- 
posal unit of the Treasury's 
procurement division, for the 
channeling of surplus products 
into industry and civilian 

While the Treasuiy division 
is generally classed as in charge 
of sale of consumer surplus 
items, it is expected to handle 
materials other than capital 
goods of general value to in- 
dustry or to civilians — for ex- 
ample, screws, bolts, wrenches 
and similar items, even though 
they come from aviation 
sources in industry or the 
Army Air Forces. 


ray bill but provides additional 
guards against excessive claims. 

The fourth bill is under study 
by the Colmer Post-war Planning 
Committee, and also substantially 
follows the George-Murray bill. 
This bill will have to go before an- 
other committee to be reported 
out, since the Colmer body is not 
a legislative committee. Capital 
sources say the bill is virtually 
ready for introduction. 

Shift Pilot Training 
To Latin America 

With the training of almost 400 
Latin American pilots . and 500 
technicians in this country, em- 
phasis on the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration — State Department 
pilot training program is being 
.shifted to the Latin American 
countries, appropriations hearings 

William A. M. Burden, special 
aviation assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce, disclosed that it has 
cost this country approximately 
$7,000 for each pilot trained and 
$3,000 per mechanic. The entire 
cost was borne by this country, 
with funds supplied by the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. and direct ap- 
propriation. Some 19 countries 
participated, the extent of their 
contribution being spending money 
for the students. Technicians will 
continue to be trained in the U. S. 
► $300,000 Asked— The State De- 
partment asked $800,000 for the 
program during fiscal 1945, some- 
what less than is being spent in 
fiscal 1944. No exact figure for 
1944 was available because part of 


the funds came from an earlier 
DSC allocation and $735,000 from 
congressional appropriation. 

The cost of the schools per stu- 
dent to this country will drop with 
transfer of activities to Central and 
South America, although at least 
one group will be brought here. In 
these schools, the local govern- 
ment wiU furnish between 80 and 
90 percent of the funds. 

Burden said CAA now has tech- 
nicians in Brazil helping tq stand- 
ardize flight instruction methods in 
local flying clubs organized under 
the Brazilian civil pilot training 
program. 

► Mexico Sets Up School — Mexico 
is setting up its own pilot train- 
ing school at Puebla, with United 
States technicians furnished to su- 
pervise instruction. Instructors are 
men previously trained in this 
country. All planes used in these 
programs are American-built, and 
privately-owned flight schools in 
this country are being urged to es- 
tablish schools in Latin-American 
countries. 

Burden said it was hoped to en- 
courage the American aircraft in- 
dustry to offer training at the 
industry's expense to as many 
Latin Americans as possible. 

The largest number of pilots 
trained by the United States came 
from Brazil — 103. One hundred 
fifteen Brazilian mechanics have 
been trained. Next highest was 
Mexico with 41 pilots and 38 tech- 
nicians. Argentina had 30 pilots in 
the first program, but has not had 
any since. Colombia and Chile 
each supplied 31 pilots. 

Columbia 'Duck’ New 
Life-saving Plane 

For months the Columbia Air- 
craft Corp. plant at Valley Stream, 
N. Y., has been turning out a util- 
ity amphibian plane for the Navy 
with neither officials nor employees 
having any idea of how the craft 

Navy finally disclosed that the 
plane, listed as the J2S6, was a 
"superlatively fine life-saving 
plane” and that it had been official- 
ly named the Duck due to its abil- 
ity to ride the waves. 

► Used in Pacific— It is being used 
especially in the South Pacific for 
-fescue work and for landing per- 
sonnel and cargo at isolated spots 
where no airstrips have been built. 
It is the jeep of the Navy and can 
be landed on rougher sea than any 
other Navy plane. 
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PRIVATE PLYING 


Two New Lightplanes Headline 
General’s Post-War Program 

Two-place, two-control Skyfarer and all-metal, high-wing, 
tricycle geared Skyfarer carrying two persons will sell in 
$2,000 range; new four-place craft of similar characteristics 
is in advanced engineering stage. 



By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Less than a year after it is re- 
leased from war work General 
Aircraft Corp, expects to make 
initial deliveries of its new Sky- 
farer. Company also has in ad- 
vanced engineering stage a four- 
place airplane of similar charac- 
teristics. and probably other proj- 
ects which executives are not 
ready to discuss. 

► Safety Feature — The new two- 
place, two-control Skyfarer was 
designed with special emphasis on 
safety, simplicity of operation, and 
comfort, for the non-professional 
pilot. It is an all-metal, high wing 
monoplane with tricycle under- 
carriage and fixed-pitch propeller, 
powered by an 80 hp, air-cooled 
engine. It will sell in the $2,000 
class. 

General Aircraft was organized 
in 1940 and built 24 ships before 
war priorities shut off the supply 
of materials. The 1940 model Sfcj;- 
farer was designed by Professor 
Otto C. Koppen, professor of aero- 
nautics at the Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology, Professor 
Koppen, with Charles W. Suther- 
land, organized Puritan Aircraft 
Corp, at Lowell, Mass., in 1937, and 
built the “box car,” daddy of all 
Skyfarers, in a barn. Koppen is 
the designer of current models al- 

^ Now Builds Gliders — General 
Aircraft’s plant at Lowell, in 
which the 24 planes were built, 
was taken over by Army ordnance 
in 1942, for production of ammuni- 
tion. General packed up its tools 
and other facilities and moved in- 
to a two-story warehouse of the 
Steinway Piano Co., on Long 
Island, N. Y., where it is engaged 
in fabrication of airframes and fi- 
nal assembly of the CG-4A Army 
gliders. Steinway produces the 
wood components in its factory 
near by, 

General did not own the plant 
at Lowell (it was leased) and 
makes no statement whether it in- 
tends to return there. Financing, 
post-war organization, and loca- 


“Skyfarer’s” Designer: Professor 
Otto C, Koppen, professor of aero- 
nautics at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, designer of two 
light planes for Henry Ford in 
1925-28, designer of the Skyfarer. 


tion are in progress and will be 
announced at a later date. Com- 
pany will announce also, at the 
proper time, a detailed descrip- 
tion of its two-place and four- 
place Skyfarers and other projects. 

> Fixed Fins— Chief among the 
features of the Skyfarer are its 
large twin vertical fixed fins (there 
are no rudders) and the two-con- 
trol system. Satisfactory two- 
control operation of the Skyfarer 
is obtained by providing a speci- 
fied degree of directional stability. 
This design is covered by General’s 
own Koppen patent and also by the 
Fred Weick patent, under which 
the Ercoupe is built, covering the 
combination of a two-control tri- 
cycle gear plane with steerable 
front wheel, General's license un- 
der the Wick patent also enables it 
to license other airplane makers. 

The Skyfarer retains flying 
speed after the elevator control 
has been eased clear back and held 
there. The nose remains up and 
will not fall off. In this attitude the 
plane can be turned either way, 
with slightly more than normal 
movement of controls, and pulled 
sharply out of one turn into the 
opposite. 

► Stops Short — The writer was 
permitted to put the pre-war plane 
through all of these special ma- 
neuvers. The best features will 
be retained or improved in the 
new designs, It was landed from 
a remarkably steep glide path 
with flaps down. Once in contact 
with the ground the plane seems 
to stick there, and it can be stopped 
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Prewar Skyfarer : It fixes nose-up and makes turns with the elevator 
control held clear back, has no rudders. The post-war version is stream- 
lined like o raindrop and has several comfort and convenience features 
which the company will announce later. 
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AN 'AEROTEL' OF THE FUTURE: 

This photograph of a model “aerotel," combined club and hotel resort 
adjoining on air strip, illustrates an article by William A. Mara, of Con- 
solidated Vultee, urging a nationol spstem of 20,000 strips for prirafe 
flyers after the war. The strip has a surface of well-drained fut^, with 
hangars and service otds near by. Seaplane bose also is shotvn. 


Wichita Aviation Men Launch 
Drive for City Landing Parks 

Back move for series of fields within walking distance of 
business and residential districts. 


shortly with the foot brake. It 
steers on the ground like a car; 
the nose wheel is actuated by the 
steering wheel, which also actuates 
the ailerons. 

The ground steering mechanism 
is rigged stiff, for protection 
against inadvertent quick turns 
and possible cartwheels. Absence 
of the rudder is not noticed after 
the first few minutes. The plane 
begins its turn almost immediately 
after a few degrees of roll in either 
direction. 

► Fixed Gear — The landing gear is 
designed to require the minimum 
of attention. It is non-retraetable 
because the engineers feel that 
non-professional flyers should not 
have the opportunity of forgetting 
to let it down. Then too, the sav- 
ing in drag by retraction would 
scarcely be worth the cost in dol- 
lars and pounds, they believe. 

There is no wood construction 
in the new Skyfarer. The rear 
two-thirds of the wings are cov- 
ered with cloth, as are the vertical 
fins and the elevators. The stabili- 
zer is metal. The fuselage is metal 
monocoque; wings are of the D- 
Spar type, and are braced by a 
single strut. 

^ Urge More Small Fields — Gen- 
eral Aircraft executives are in full 
agreement with the small airfield 
program of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. They be- 
lieve that company ownership of 
courier airplanes will be extensive 
and profitable. They look forward 
to constructive simplification of 
certification of both airplane types 
and pilots. In their opinion, dis- 
tribution of light aircraft should 
be left, in so far as possible, with 
those who handled it before the 
war, but more emphasis should be 
placed on salesmanship and less on 
the pilot angle. 

Ne'w Crash Truck 

A new type of high pressure 
crash truck, designed to aid res- 
cue of personnel from burning air- 
craft, was demonstrated last week 
by an Army air base crew of fire- 
fighters at Roach’s Run near 
Washington National Airport. 

Main feature of the truck, de- 
signed by U. S. Army Engineers, 
is a pair of movable turret nozzles 
which project a fine spray of water 
under 600 pounds pressure. The 
stream from these nozzles clears a 
path through the flame along 
which asbestos-clad rescue work- 
ers can reach the burning ship. 


On the theory that 90 percent of 
the airplanes used after the war 
will be privately owned, a strong 
movement has developed among 
aviation leaders in Wichita, Kan., 
to have a series of airparks estab- 
lished within walking distance of 
the downtown areas and residen- 
tial districts. 

A special subcommittee of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce is 
working on this unique program 
and four sites already have been 
nominated as possible locations for 
landing strips. 

^ Main Site Selected — Most impor- 
tant of the four suggested sites is 
one across the Arkansas River, 
slightly more than a block from 
the downtown district and only six 
blocks from the city's busiest in- 
tersection. One of the city’s larg- 
est hotels is just across the river 
from the site. Included in the plan 
for this particular airpark are such 
facilities as taxicab and rent-a-car 
service, hangars, refueling and 
servicing stations and complete 
tourist accommodations. 

Another landing field would be 
approximately in the center of the 
city’s East Side residential district. 
► Near Plane Plants — A third sug- 
gested site is just west of East- 
borough, an exclusive residential 


suburban area, and near the Cess- 
na and Beech plants. The fourth 
is in the stockyards district. The 
latter would serve the North End 
business and residential districts 
as well as the meat packing and 
flour milling industrial area and 
the Culver plant. 

A. S. Swenson, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Aviation 
Committee, says the idea of close- 
in airparks has CAA sanction, as 
long as the necessary safety re- 
quirements are observed. He re- 
ported that it is the opinion of his 
committee, which includes repre- 
sentatives of all Wichita aircraft 
manufacturers, that the parks can 
be built to CAA specifications. 
There are no tall structures within 
the immediate flight area of the 
proposed sites. 

^ Plans Flexible — Only small, pri- 
vately owned planes will use the 
parks at first, but the aviation lead- 
ers backing the movement are 
making reservations for enlarging 
accommodations to meet the de- 
mand. The runways can be either 
sod or gravel at the outset, with 
pavement following, if and when 
it is needed. Present plans, of 
course, must remain flexible as 
well as far-seeing. 

Each of the airparks would have 
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two runways — one north-south and 
one east-west. They would be 
constructed in L-shape to niini- 
mize the cost of obtaining land. 

^ Plane Firms Interested — Three 
Wichita manufacturers of air- 
planes— Cessna, Beech and Culver 
— who plan to build personal air- 
craft after the war, are especially 
interested in the project. They 
feel it will stimulate interest in 
aviation and aircraft sales, with 
the result that some part, at least, 
of their wartime expanded facili- 
ties may be kept employed. 

¥ Study of Program Asked — The 
Chamber of Commerce board of 
directors, in a rather reserved ap- 
proval of the Aviation Commit- 
tee’s proposal, has recommended 
to the boards of city commission- 
ers, park commissioners and the 
city planning commission that a 
study be made of “available, con- 
veniently located sites.” In mak- 
ing such a study, tbe board sug- 
gests that city officials give 
recognition to the potential need 
for close-in airparks for the im- 
mediate post-war period. 

Seven probable results from 
establishment of airparks were 
outlined by the Chamber in its 
recommendation: 

► Increase the utility value of the 
private plane. 

► Contribute to employment in our 
aircraft plants by stimulating the 
demand for private planes. 

^ Increase the sales of personal 

► Attract buyers to Wichita. 

► Increase Wichita’s trade area. 

^ Retain national leadership and 
gain national recognition for 
Wichita as a progressive aviation 

k Provide a sensible, well-bal- 
anced, integrated plan for future 
long-time development of com- 
mercial and private flying. 

The Chamber emphasized that 
the airparks would be supplemen- 
tal to the city’s present municipal- 
ly owned airport, which is one of 
the largest in the country, and 
recommended that a second air- 
port be obtained to provide facili- 
ties for fixed-base operators, sales 
rooms, training schools, charter 
services and “other appropriate 
aviation uses.” 

► Follows Cessna’s Plan — If and 
when the airparks are developed 
within the city limits it will be 
Wichita’s fulfillment of its part in 
an idea recently presented by 
Cessna Aircraft Co. that a system 
of landing strips be set up 
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private airplanes. 

The system, which also would 
serve as a means of navigation 
through a medium of latitude and 
longitude markings on the parks, 
caUs for adequate landing facili- 
ties within the corporate limits of 
cities and towns over the nation. 


Airmen in Congress 
Form Flying Club 

5 members sign up at dinner 

sponsored by NAA. 

Some people smiled last week 
when the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation announced it had formed 
a flying club in the Congress of 
the United States, with about 50 
members signed up after a dinner 
meeting in the Hotel Statler in 
Washington. 

But promoters of aviation in all 
its phases saw in the club one of 
the smartest projects in NAA his- 
tory, No Representative or Senator, 
being human, can long resist the 
thrills and utilities and the future 
of aviation once he himself is a 
participant in it. On all matters 
of aeronautics, military and civil, 
he will have a new and probably 
favorable viewpoint. 

► 80 At Dinner — Eighty Congress- 
men attended the dinner, and 
over 150 expressed interest in the 
organization. 

Congress has never been back- 
ward about aviation development. 
It voted prodigious funds for air- 
craft in the World War; imme- 
diately thereafter authorized the 
Post Office to establish the trans- 
continental and other air mail 
routes; followed through with sub- 
sidies under the contract system; 
established the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics in 
1915; backed the worldwide de- 
velopment of Pan American Air- 
ways; enacted new aviation legis- 
lation as new developments re- 
quired — finally the Ci^ Aeronau- 


tics Act of 1936; and in this war 
has unhesitatingly poured more 
money into airpower than the total 
of our national debt before the 
war. Usually, when Congress has 
not legislated for air, or has done 
it ineptly, the fault lay not on Cap- 
itol Hill but in the disunity of 
aviation groups themselves. 

^ Headed by Randolph— Chairman 
pro tern of the NAA Congressional 
chapter is Rep, Jennings Randolph 
(D-W, Va.). Principal speakers at 
the dinner meeting were four Con- 
gressmen who were aviators in the 
first World War: J. Leroy John- 
son (R.-Calif.), Melvin Maas (R.- 
Minn.), Willistn- J, Miller (R.- 
Conn.), and Charles E. McKenzie 
(D.-La.). Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 
(R.-Ohio), and Arthur Hyde, man- 
ager of Congressional Airport, 
near here, also spoke. 

Rep. Maas, a Marine aviator in 
the last war who has also seen 
duty in the present conflict, was 
named chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee. Named to serve 
with him were Reps. Clifton A. 
Woodrum (D.-Va,), Percy Priest 
(D.-Tenn.), Evan Howell (R.-Ill.) 
and William J, Miller (R.-Conn.). 

Parley of Airport 
Users to be Called 

NAA authorizes action in move 
CO bring together groups inter- 
ested in post-war development of 
landing facilities, 

In a move to bring together in- 
terested groups in planning large 
scale developments of post-war 
aircraft landing facilities, the Board 
of Directors of the National Aero- 
nautic Association has authorized 
the calling of a Joint Airport 
Users Conference. 

Invitations to join in establish- 
ing a coordinated program of 
planning and action will be ex- 
tended to representatives of fed- 
eral, state and local government, 
the aircraft and construction in- 
dustries, and organizations repre- 
senting public interest in airports. 
^MacCracken Heads Committee — 
William P. MacCracken, of Wash- 
ington, NAA general counsel, was 
named chairman of a committee 
on preliminary arrangements and 
working with him will be Glen B. 
Eastburn of Los Angeles. NAA 
vice-president and chairman of its 
committee on commercial air serv- 
ices and facilities, and Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, of New York, member of the 
board and chairman of NAA pri- 
vate flying committee. 
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THE AIR WAR 
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COMMENTARY 

Axis Ball-Bearing Industry 
Allies’ Major Bombing Objective 

Large scale attacks on plants throughout Nazi-dominated 
Europe follow same pattern used to destroy or dislocate 
enemy's fighter plane production. 


Over 20 years ago the Italian 
General Giulio Douhet wrote a 
penetrating sentence in his classic 
volume on airpower. The Com- 
mand of the Air (1921). “The se- 
lection of objectives, the grouping 
of zones and determining the or- 
der in which they are to be de- 
stroyed is the most difficult and 
delicate task in aerial warfare, 
constituting what may be deflned 
as aerial strategy." Precision 
bombing as a rule achieves maxi- 
mum results in the destruction of 
key bottlenecks rather than of in- 
dividual targets. 

The American assignment in the 


joint strategic air offensive against 
Germany, which was designed to 
"fatally weaken” the enemy's ca- 
pacity for armed resistance, was 
to knock out the bottlenecks. How- 
ever. as no nation can protect it- 
self without fighter aircraft, and 
to prevent prohibitive losses in the 
daylight attacks against key fac- 
tories, the Nazi fighter industry 
became the No. ! objective last 
summer. The results of this cam- 
paign to date are well known, the 
majority of single-engine and 
twin-engine fighter factories hav- 
ing been seriously crippled (some 
knocked out for keeps), the pro- 


duction for the past four months 
in succession being less than losses 
in combat and on the ground, 
k Ball-Bearings — While this battle 
against the Luftwaffe was being 
fought, our strategic air forces 
struck a number of blows against 
an industry which from the stand- 
point of precision bombing is 
almost ideal — ball-bearings. A bot- 
tleneck in ball-bearings Is a bot- 
tleneck in essential industry. They 
are indispensable to any piece of 
machinery with high speed mov- 
ing parts. These include such vital 
weapons of war as aircraft and 
marine engines, torpedoes, motor 
trucks, tanks and armored cars, 
and scores of others. The machine 
tool industry and the transporta- 
tion system are also dependent on 
millions upon millions of these 
tiny steel balls. Their manufac- 
ture is a highly complicated proc- 
ess, requiring a very hard steel 
and several important inter-re- 
lated steps, each of which needs 
its own specialized machinery. 
These steps include pressing out 
the ball, cutting, grinding, heating 
and tempering, two or three stages 
of rolling and then polishing. A 
direct bomb hit on one part of the 
factory would create a bottleneck, 
and have repercussions through- 
out the rest of the factory, 
k Industry Concentrated — ^The ene- 
my evidently figured that 
Schweinfurt, the center of the in- 
dustry, was so far from British 
based heavy bombers as to be im- 
mune from attack. It is true that 
the 550-mile round trip passes 
over the most heavily defended 
parts of the Reich, and the savage 
opposition encountered on all mis- 
sions against the five ball-bearing 
factories located in this key city 
make it clear that the Germans 
are fully aware as to the vital im- 
portance of the targets. The 
plants at Schweinfurt were pro- 
ducing nearly one-half of Ger- 
many’s ball-bearings. The first at- 
tack was part of the Eighth Air 
Force’s first apniversary mission 
on Aug. 17. 1943, when some 200 
Fortresses scored hits on three of 
the ball-bearing factories and sev- 
eral of the machine shops at 
Schweinfurt, while nearly 150 
more tackled the Messerschmitt- 
109 factory at Regensburg, Losses 
were heavy over both targets. 

A larger force of our heavy 
bombers made a second attack on 
Oct. 14, seriously damaging all five 
of the ball-bearing factories, 60 
bombers being missing, our heavi- 



INSPECrrS INVASION BOMBER FIELDS: 

General Eisenhower studies a map of invasion airports as Maj. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton, commanding general of the' Ninth Air Force (left) 
and Col. Herbert Thotcher, commander of a Marauder group, took on. 
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The workman who attacks fire with the new "ALL-OUT" Dry Chemical Extin- 
guisher is \ully armed to extinguish quickly both flammable liquids and fites in 
electrical equipment . . . fully protected against radiant heat and electrical shock. 

The "ALL-OUT’ Extinguisher discharges a stream of "ALL-OUT” Dry Chem- 
ical that instantly generates a dense, fire-smothering, heat-resisting cloud over a 
flaming area up to a distance of 18 feet. This chemical cloud— clean and harmless 
to the operator— will not scratch, stain, nor mar either highly polished surfaces 
or the moving parts of motors and machinery. 


mpoEimi "All-OUT" FEATURES 



NATIONAL POWDER EXTINGUISHER 


0 SOCKCFeUCf FIAZA, I 
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Fitch Transferred 


est loss to that date. During the 
air blitz of Feb. 20-26 a third big 
attack against Schweinfurt by B- 
17's (over 550 tons) was made, 
followed by two attacks “in great 
force” (over 700 Lancasters and 
Halifaxes) by the RAF that same 
night (Feb. 24-25). which is true 
round-the-clock bombing. On 
Apr. 13, a fourth attack was made 
by the AAF, causing heavy dam- 
age to some of the buildings which 
had been repaired, and hitting an- 
other which had largely escaped 
previous attacks. 

Mother Plants Bombed — In addi- 
tion to Schweinfurt, other ball- 
bearing factories are in Turin and 
Viilar Perosa in northern Italy; 
Steyr in Austria; Paris, Stuttgart 
and Berlin, After the capture of 
Foggia and the setting up of bases 
in southern Italy, the Fifteenth 
Air Force carried out attacks 
against Turin and Viilar Perosa 
on Nov. 8 and Dec. 1, and against 
Steyr in February, March and 
early April, The Eighth heavily 
damaged the SKF factory in Paris 
Dec. 31, a ball-bearing plant in 
Stuttgart Feb, 25, and the large 
Erkner factory in the great day- 
light attack against Berlin Mar. 8. 
► Extent of Damage — Reconnais- 
sance photographs indicate sub- 
stantial damage was caused in this 
extended campaign to stop the 


CANNIBAL COBRA: 

AAF oncers describe this as the “fastest P-39 Airacobra in the Paci/ic.” 
Built entirely from a salvaged fuselage and other spare parts by Sei>- 
enth Air Force engineers who are shown with it, the ship is used as a 
night fighter. 


Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Mitchell, of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, has taken 
over command of the South Pacific 
Air Forces succeeding Vice Ad- 
miral Aubrey W. Fitch. Admiral 
Fitch is returning to Washington 
for reassignment. The South Pa- 
cific Air Force has destroyed more 
Japanese planes than any other 
Allied command, Admiral Fitch 
said, with an average of five ene- 
my planes for every Allied plane. 


SPAATZ SIGNS DOOLITTLE'S SHORT SNORTER: 

Two of the top USAAF commanding generals in the European theater 
are pictured at a celebration following the AAF unit’s 1 OOlh mission over 
Europe. Lieut. Gen. Carl Spaatz, right, commanding general Strategic 
Air Force, signs Lieut. Gen. James Doolittle's short snorter bill. Gen- 
eral Doolittle commands the Eighth Air Force in England. 


flow of vital ball-bearings. Some 
production is continuing at most 
of them, others have been more 
lightly damaged, some may have 


been missed altogether, and some 
new production is reported as 
coming from rapidly converted fa- 
cilities in Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land. Imports of ball-bearings 
from Switzerland, and especially 
from Sweden, further complicate 
the picture. There is no doubt, 
however, that .sooner or later, a 
ball-bearing crisis will emerge in 
the Nazi war-making potential, 
and that strategic bombing re- 
sults will show up in the invasion 
of the European continent as they 
unquestionably did in the Tunis- 
ian campaign last spring and the 
Russian counter-offensive last 
summer. Such bombing has the 
effect of knocking the .weapons 
right out of the enemy's hands. 

Navigator 
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The General Electric d-c power system shown 
here not only generates electricity - it also regu- 
lates the voltage and distributes the current 
to every part of the plane. From powerful, 
though small, generators to relays, contactors, 
and switches, this aircraft power system is 
designed and engineered as an integrated whole 
to G-E standards. It is one of several types of 
G-E control and operating systems -power 
supply, speed control, automatic pilot, ignition 
built for use on United Nations’ aircraft. 

As ships increase in complexity, the need for 
automatic operation becomes more pressing 
to free air-crew members for more important 
duties. The resources of General Electric are 
devoted to the manufacture of such automatic 


systems. Systems that automatically position 
cowl flaps and intercooler shutters, synchronize 
the operation of two or more parts of the ship, 
control armament -take over flight operations 
formerly performed by the ship's crew. 

The flexibility, reliability, and light weight of 
these G-E systems are reasons why many de- 
signers now make it General Electric when they 
make it automatic. Then, too, aircraft manu- 
facturers will find that man-hours can be saved 
by ordering complete electric systems, engineered 
by one experienced manufacturer. For technical 
information regarding G-E aircraft systems, and 
consultation on contemplated projects involving 
such systems, write to the nearest G-E office. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady S, N. Y. 


Typicul G-E components of the D-C POWER SYSTEM 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


GENERAL m ELECTRIC 
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Simmonds does some planning 

for the busy Feeder Line Pilot 


Current discussions of feeder line systems generally vis- 
ualize a network of minimum-staffed units. Particularly will 
feeder line planes require economy of operation. For this 
reason, any development looking toward the lessening of the 
pilot’s many duties will be a welcome achievement. 

Simmonds offers an important contribution with its auto- 
matic engine control. Acting as a "third hand" for the pilot, 
and assuring safer and more efficient engine operation, it 
provides automatic control of manifold pressure and mix- 
ture, maintaining a pre-selected setting through varied alti- 
tudes and maneuvers. More advanced designs, made possible 
by wartime experience and continued research, will extend 
automatic control to the propeller governor, spark, and 
ocher engine functions. 
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PERSONNEL 


Cordon G. Johnson has been appoint- 
ed plant manager of Lycoming Di- 

tion Corp., in 
Williamsport, Pa. 
The division 
manufac- 
tures aircraft en- 
gines. Johnson 
has been acting 
plant manager 
and prior to that 
was comptroller 
of Aviation Corp. 
He also served as assistant treasurer 
of Lycoming. In 1937 and 1938 he 
was president of Auburn Automo- 
bile Co. 

Armand J. Caricpy is new contracts 
and service manager of Lawranee 
Aeronautical Corp., Linden, N. J. 
Prior to joining Lawranee, he was 




armed services and other important 
agencies of the Government. Collins 
was in charge of the Treasury De- 
partment's Procurement division un- 
til he joined Bell in 1940 as vice- 
president in charge of exports. 
When the company was asked to 
build and operate the bomber plant, 
he played a leading role in getting 
the plant into production on sched- 
ule. 

E. G. Emery, Jr„ is now project en- 
gineer of Higgins Aircraft, Inc., New 
Orleans. He has been with Pesco 
Products Co. 

Agnes Anderson, office manager of the 
Los Angeles office of United Air 
Lines, has just 


Murray D. Safauie, assistant chief of 
the Navy’s Office of Procurement 
and Material, in charge of planning 
and statistics, has resigned and is be- 
ing replaced by Rear Admiral James 
McCredic Irish, whose latest duty has 
been supervisor of shipbuilding in 
the Third Naval District. New York, 
with additional duty as mspector of 


NAMED BY AERONCA: 
Alfred D. Bennett, whose appoint- 
ment os director of post-ioar sales 
for Aeronca Aircraft Corp., was 
announced in Aviation News Apr. 
17. 


ordnance, New York, Safanie has 
served the Navy Department as di- 
rector of the scheduling and report- 
ing division, as executive secretary 
of the Navy Procurement Review 
Board, and as a personal representa- 
tive of the late Secretary Knox to 
carry on a continuous review of the 
validity of all Navy requirements 
and production. He is returning to 
his firm of Shearson, Hammill and 
Co., Now York and Chicago. 

Theodore A. Kreuser is Staff assistant 
to the general manager of Bendix 
Products Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp. He was chief of the miscel- 
laneous production section, tank- 
automotive center, Detroit. 


Gariepy 

traffic specialist of the Rubber De- 
velopment Corp., Aviation Division, 
and directed the organization of air 
supply routes for the transportation 
of personnel and critical supplies 
and materials to and throughout 
RDC's South American interests. 
Gariepy was manager of the Air In- 
surance Department of U. S. Avia- 
tion Underwriters, Inc., during 1939- 
1942, and was previously district 
traffic manager of the New York 
area for American Airlines. He was 
connected with Robertson Aircraft 
Corp. before it merged with Amer- 


Harry E. Collins, vice-president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., and assistant 
manager of the Georgia bomber di- 
vision, has been promoted to the 
post of vice-president and manager 
of the company’s Washington oper- 
ations to handle liaison with the 


LAISTER-KAUFFMANN OFFICIALS CONFER: 

Top officials of Laister-Kaugmann Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, discuss 
their 1944 glider production contracts. They continue as one of the 
builders of CG-4A's, and are carrying on experimental glider work. 
Left to right are: William F. Nesbit, assistant secretary; M. Nanson 
Whitehead, vice-president: John W. Laister, president; and John R. 
Kau;?mann, secretary-treasurer. 
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Frederick L. Hall, formerly with 
Douglae Aircraft Co., Inc., and then 
the Office of Price Administration, 
has been named special assistant to 
E. A. Peyser, executive director of 
the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board of the War Produc- 
tion Board. He has been serving as 
assistant to the director of the for- 
eign division. 


William P. Gwinn, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager was an- 



Gwinn 


nounced in Aviation News May 1, 
has been elected general manager 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Di- 
vision of United Aircraft Corp, 
Gwinn, who is only 36, joined the 
factory organization 17 years ago. 
He has served as assistant to the 
service manager, West Coast rep- 
resentative of the company and as 
assistant sales manager. He has been 
acting general manager since No- 
vember, 


Jolin W. Horner, who has been re- 
search test engineer for Guiberson 
Diesel Engine Co., is now develop- 
ment engineer for Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 

Ed Lustif, former assistant produc- 
tion superintendent of the Louisville 
Division of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., has been appointed head 
of the newly established tool engi- 
neering department of the Division. 
He has charge of tool planning, de- 
sign and manufacture. Before join- 
ing Convair, six months ago, Lustig 
was general manager of the Aircraft 
Division of the Dunbar Furnitui-e 
Co., Berne, Ind. He has been asso- 
ciated with Douglas, Vega, Stinson, 
Continental, North American and 
Vultee Field. 

Walter P. Arnold, technical director of 
Koppers Co., Wood Preserving divi- 
sion, was elected president of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation at the fortieth annual meet- 

Willinm E. Smith, 15-year veteran of 
Pan American Airways’ inter-con- 
tinent mainte- 
nance, has been 
transferred from 
assistant shop 

tendent at the 
Atlantic D i v i - 

York, to Miami, 
where he will 
serve in the 
same capacity at 
the Latin-American division. Five 
hundred Pan-American employees 
attended a party in his honor held 
at the Clipper Club in Jackson 
Heights, L. 1, 



RECORD BREAKERS: 

Capt. Charles A, Thompson fright j, 
American Export Airlines, set a 
new non-stop record of 15 hours 
and 30 minutes for the 3,329-mile 
non-stop /light between New York 
and Europe on Apr. 17-18. He is 
shown being congratulated by 
Capt. Edward A. Stewart, another 
American Export pilot, who two 
days previously had set a new rec- 
ord of 15 hours and 51 minutes for 
the same distance. Both pilots 
flew four-engine Flying Aces, 
loaded to capacity. 


Comdr. Sherman W. Retls. USN, has 
been detached from duty in the 
Aerology section. Flight Division, 
office of the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Air. Navy Depart- 


Capt. John F. Crosby has been ap- 
pointed Trans-Canada Air Lines 
check pilot for the western division, 
with headquartera at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, and Capi. A. ft. Edwards 
check pilot tor the central division 
at Toronto, Ont. 

Junius H. Cooper has been appointed 
administrative assistant of Hamilton 
Standard Propellers, division of 
United Aircraft Corp. Cooper has 
served as division accountant and 



Cooper Wliitien 


will be succeeded in that post by 
Bertram W, Whitten, at present factory 
accountant. 



CAP LEADERS VISIT PAA BASE: 


Photographed during tour of Pan American trans-Atlantic installations 
at LaGuardia Field, N. Y., were (left to right) Lieut. Col. Earle John- 
son, national commander. Civil Air Patrol; Samuel Pryor, vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to the president of Pan American Airwavs; Maj. Gen. 
Robert Harper, assistant chief of Air Staff, Training; Thomas H. Beck, 
chairman of the CAP League and a founder of CAP, and Capt. Joseph 
H. Hart, master pilot of Pan American Airways. The visit of 70 officers 
of the AAF and CAP to the Clipper base was part of the two-day meet- 
ing in New York City (Apr. 27 and 28) for all CAP wing commanders 
from 48 states and headqtiarters o^ices. 
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In thelight oi this newdeT«lopm«nt, rouwilt want 
lo inTestigate th* Robinson principle. See for 
yourself its many applications, such as mounts lor 
aerial cameras, instrument panels, airborne radios 
and delicate Qight instruments. The book, VIBRA- 
TION CONTROL BY ROBINSON, will give you 
the iniormation about the periermanoe of Robin- 
son-designed and built suspensions —being put 
into use by the Army andNavy and leading manu- 
iacturers. This booklet is availabla upon request. 

BOBINSON AVIATION, INC. 

750 Filth Avenue • New York 19, N. T. 


Robinson suspensions, eustom-designed and built 
ier special use in supporting airborne equipment, 
are radically diiierent from the oonveniional 
shook mounts that hava been used lor many 
years. These new suspensions deliver periermanoe 
lar beyond the range formerly expected ei such 
equipment. 

Robinson engineers have tested hundreds oi 
instellations using conventional mounts. In all 
instancai, we have bean able to submit new 
suspensions based on the Robinson principle, 
that absorb 9S%+ oi the airplan*. engine and 
propeller vibration. 

Here is a graphic example of the marked dif- 
ference in performance between the old and ttew 
way oi shock-mounting. 


aasoRBS viBxaTioN es%+ 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


WPB Eases Post-War Model Ban 
But Tightens Curb on Publicity 

Order P-43 allows experimental work, provided materials 
and manpower are not diverted from war effort, but results 
of laboratory work must not be revealed in advertisements nor 
should special products be demonstrated for public. 


Although plane manufacturers 
and airlines have been given the 
"green light" — with limitations — 
to develop models of post-war 
products, investigation at the War 
Production Board shows that cau- 
tion is needed in some phases of 
the program. 

The WPB preference rating or- 
der is broad enough to permit vir- 
tually all manufacturers to con- 
duct experimental work, as Dr. A. 
E. Lombard, chief of the man- 
power division of the Aircraft Re- 


sources Control Office recently told 
aviation executives in Los An- 
geles (Aviation News. May 1). 

^ Cautions Against Diversion — 
This post-war work must not di- 
vert manpower, technical skill nor 
facilities from war production. 
This is specifically provided in or- 
der P-43 but the decision as to 
whether there is diversion is left 
to the manufacturer, WPB makes 
clear it will not rule on individual 
cases, taking the position that only 
the manufacturer can draw the 


often fine line of distinction. Un- 
officially, a WPB spokesman said 
it is probable that an engineer in 
a draftable category would lose 
claim to deferment if he were not 
engaged directly in war work. 

It is certain that a WPB crack- 
down will come if the results of 
any of this model-making or ex- 
perimental work are used in ad- 
vertising. P-43 bans it. even to 
the display of models to the pub- 
lic, and WPB officials are emphatic 
in saying that that section must 
be observed to the letter. The 
crux of this order is the ever-pres- 
ent fear in the services and WPB 
that the public will be given the 
impression that the war is nearly 
over, WPB takes the position that 
it recognizes that experimentation 
is necessary, should be done and 
can be done without harming the 
war effort, but that the war situa- 
tion is such that the public cannot 
be let in on it because of the psy- 
chological factor involved. 

► Fractional Hp. Motors — There 
are many things that manufac- 
turers will not be able to do under 
P-43, The rating assigned is AA-2. 
and only in rare instances will a 
higher rating be granted for parts 
needed in this work. It will be al- 
most impossible, for example, to 
obtain fractional horsepower mo- 
tors, which Charles E. Wilson, 
chairman of the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board, says is probably the 
tightest item, with ball-bearings, 
in the whole production picture. 
Various alloys would not be avail- 
able, and certain laboratory equip- 
ment would not be released for 
the work. Materials restricted by 
other orders cannot be used. Lab- 
oratories that have been assigned 
serial numbers by WPB may not 
use their AA-1 rating to obtain 
materials for this post-war work, 
or, as the WPB puts it, future civ- 
ilian markets. Surplus equipment 
probably could be borrowed from 
stocks, however, until needed. 

Priorities assistance may not be 
used to construct any facilities for 
manufacture of the items on a 
commercial scale, even though the 
facility involves new features or 
developments. Only the minimum 
number of models or minimum 
size run necessary to determine 
the suitability of the item for com- 
mercial production is authorized. 

► Inquiries Increase — WPB offi- 
cials revealed thaj inquiries from 
manufacturers have stepped up in 
the last few months, largely as a 
result of clarification of P-43, is- 
sued Mar. 6. in which the defini- 



BRAZILIAN-BUILT PLANE: 

National Aeriol Nauipation Co. says this is the fiTSt transport plane (tri- 
niotored) built in Brazil. Little in/ormation is available about it, al- 
though it apparently is a light ship, possibly comparable in size to the 
American twin-engine Beech and Cessna, ond has somewhat similar 
lines, despite the additional engine extending out from the nose. 
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Stt/ii? completion 

of appointed rounds" 


First Class Mail deserves maxi- 
mum speed — not literally by fly- 
ing postman, but certainly by fast- 
est carrier. The accelerated tcni)>o 
of modem business demands same- 
day, or at most next-day delivery 

Air mail, even at liiglier post- 
age, now represents 15^e to 20% 
of all long-distance first class mail. 
Bui the otlier 80% to 85% could 
have been carried in tlie iimised 
load capacity of oiir air lines in 
pre-war 1941 ... a bonus both to 
the air lines and to the public. 


Mail helped establish the air- 
lines eighteen years ago. Tomor- 
row, ail-first-claiw-mail-by-air can 
be an important factor in en- 
abling the airlines to reach the 
rapacity loads wliirli will make 
pos.sibte lower shipping costs and 
broader service, ^'riglu Cyclones 
will do tlicir part by providing 
even lower fuel consumption and 
reduced maintenance. And be- 
cause tliey weigh less tlian compa- 
rable powerplants, they will carry 
greater loads. ITrigln Cyclones 
pay their tcay. 



V 


Less WSISHT— MOSS PSYlOiD 
lOtVES fuel. CONSUMSriOH 
aSDl/CEe U4INTENANCE 


WRIGHT 


E R S 


E O F 






"Each Pound Saved On a Plane Increases 
Earning Capacity by $100^ a Year" 

SAYS W. C. MENTZER, 

Chief Engineer, 

United Air Lines, Inc. 


UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 

• Far lighter, and much tougher 
than other iiuts^ 

SAVED BY BOOTS NUTS 

• Can be used over and over again. 


• "Outlast the plane.” 

\ " ^ 3 ^ 

• Now standard fastenings on nil 

/ yr-- 

types of miLtary aircraft. 


• After victory, tvill be standard 
OR commercial planes. 

CORNER ANCHOR NUT 
-WING-STYLE 

• Approved by all government 


aviation agencies. 

tacking Nutt 


— rr^IIE cliinination of all unneces- 
X sary weight is the ever-present 
concern of those who build and operate 
airjdanes. On the military airplane, 
weight saved means more bombs or 
guns carried; on the commercial air- 
plane, more service to the pubhc and 
more dollars earned, ^'iih its Main- 
liners carrying record loads of essential 
passengers and cargo, United Air Lines 
estimates that each pound of unneces- 
sary tveight saved represents an in- 
creased earning capacity of $100.00 
per year, plus the intangible but im- 
portant value of added accommoda- 
tions for ^ ital wartime commerce.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOTS WEIGHT-SAVING 
BOOKIET TODAY. A coiniirclirnsive revieu- 
of comparative wcigliig of various t)-pcs of 
Bclf-loTKing nuts, projiarcd for tlic conven- 
ience of aircraft designers, engineers, operat- 
ing and maintenance [HTSonnel. Copy tvill be 

BeoH Aircraft Nut Carparotien, General Offices, New Canaan. Conn., Dept. L 



tion of "laboTatory” was broad- 
ened to make clear that it covered 
all manufacturers with experi- 
mental and development facilities. 
The original version of the order 
permitted it, but it was up to the 
individual manufacturer to dis- 
cover that it did. 

Despite the restrictions that 
.oedge in the order, the fact that 
emphasis in aircraft production is 
now on quality, and the quantity 
problem has been solved, will 
leave many manufacturers with 
some flexibility to work on post- 
war products in an effort to solve 
some idle plant facilities and un- 
employment problems. 

E Must Curb Publicity — WPB is 
entirely willing that the work be 
done as long as war production or 
warplane development does not 
.suffer, but it does emphasize that 
general publicity must be restrict- 
ed. It wants the work done, rec- 
ognizing that the post-war prob- 
lem is a serious one, but it does 
not want the work misconstrued 
by the public. 

So, while manufacturers play 
the game, the “green light” is on. 

Decide Brewster 
Control This Week 

Control of Brewster Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. will be decided at the 
annual meeting of stockholders set 
for Wednesday. Henry J. Kaiser 
and his “Navy" board will resign 
and James Work and the "Miran- 
da group” have voting proxies for 
the 145,100 shares held in the vot- 
-ng trust set up last year when 
Kaiser took over management of 
the then floundering operations of 
the company. 

Work holds 94,650 shares and 
16,667 shares each are held by I. J. 
Miranda, A. J. Miranda, Jr., and 
F. William Zeleer. The holders 
of this block have been discussing 
an officer and director slate to of- 
fer at the meeting. 

R 556,551 Outstanding — Whiie this 
constitutes the largest block of 
shares, there are 556,551 shares 
outstanding. Only 384,726 shares 
were voted at the meeting last 
year that set Kaiser up as presi- 
dent. All but 25 for Kaiser. 

Brewster has been r.'oducing 
Corsairs for the Navy, and in 
March turned out 120 percent of 
the Navy’s schedule, which had 
been revised upward in the middle 
of the month. 


20,000 AAF Aircraft 
Accepted in Wichita 

Center of huge production pro- 
gram has subcontractors in 24 

Wichita, Kan., which has long 
called itself the air capital of the 
world, is disclosed as the center of 
a huge aircraft production pro- 
gram which draws on half of the 
states of the union. 

Brig. Gen. Ray G. Harris, su- 
pervisor of the Midwestern Pro- 
curement District of the Materiel 
Command, announced that in 
Wichita alone 19,831 military air- 
craft have been accepted by the 
Army Air Forces since the incep- 
tion of the pre-Pearl Harbor pro- 
curement program. Excluded are 
750 troop carrying gliders, which 
would boost the total to well over 
20,000 aircraft. 

► Subcontracts — The three prime 
contractors, Boeing, Beech and 
Cessna have let subcontracts in 
24 states for a total of $182,851,- 
717. Of this amount, Kansas con- 
cerns got $71,416,468, Michigan is 
second with $28,651,983. 

Among the Kansas subcontrac- 
tors, those in Wichita have done 
the greater part of dollar volume, 
estimated by Gen. Harris at more 

than $2,000,000,000. 

>$19,216,468 from Boeing — Boeing 
has given Kansas firms $19,216,468 
or 20 percent of its total subcon- 
tracts. Beech, with $63,000,000 
subconti'acts. allocated $35,500,000 


to Kansas firms and Cessna has 
provided the area with subcon- 
tracts valued at $16,700,000 from 
its total subcontracts of $31,979,- 
000 . 

Of the planes built by the three 
Wichita prime contractors, Beech 
has subcontracted 43 percent of 
the total production of the plant, 
Boeing 65 percent and Cessna 32 
percent. 

Ranger Makes Parts 
For Merlin Engines 

Parts for Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engines produced by Packard and 
Continental Motors and small aux- 
iliary power plants for bombers 
will be built by Ranger Aircraft 
Engines Division of FairchOd un- 
der three new contracts revealed 
last week. 

The new program is expected to 
triple current employment at 
Ranger's Long Island plant. 

> Cut-Back — Ranger has been 
supplying its inline, inverted air- 
cooled engines tor a variety of 
planes, programs for which rc- 
cervtly have been canceled or cut 
back. Among them have been the 
Fairchild PT-19 and PT-26. the 
AT-21, the Grumman Widpeon, 
the Vought-Sikorsky O S 2 U - 1 
Kingfisher and Curtiss S03C-1 
Seagull. The engines are in- 
stalled in several experimental 
projects, and resumed production 
of the Ranger engine is expected, 
the company says, when experi- 
ments are concluded. 



CHECKING AVENGER’S WING AND GUN ALIGNMENT: 
Pin-point accuracy is required in checking the alignment of wings end 
the machine guns fitted into them at the Tarrytoton, N. Y., plant of 
Eastern Aircraft Division of General Motors. Workmen here are check- 
ing uitngs to go on on Avenger torpedo bomber, 
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Model Plane Plant 
Output 5,000 a Week 

American Junior craft used by 

AAF for gunnery practice. 

Only 30 workers report daily to 
a Portland, Ore., aircraft manu- 
facturing plant, but each week 
about 5,000 planes leave the fac- 
tory, most o< them consigned to 
the Army for anti-aircraft gun- 
ner training. 

The planes are miniatures, of 
course, made of non-critical balsa 
wood, with plaster of pans noses 
and several types are turned out 
by the Arm, the American Junior 
Aircraft Co., of which N. E. (Jim) 
Walker is manager, 

^New Type Craft Produced — ^In 
addition to a fleet interceptor, the 
Arm turns out a new type plane 
flown by whip-power under what 
is known as U-control, the motor- 
powered AJ Fireball, a bomber 
and a fighter. 

The interceptor, with a wing- 
apread of 19% inches, can be sent 
into the air either by hand or by a 
catapult, It sells wholesale at 
$27.50. Wings of the plane are 
folded back, but on reaching an al- 
titude of 300 feet, snap into posi- 
tion. From that height, the ship 
has the scale effect of a real plane 
at an altitude of 1500 feet. 

► Gunnery Practice — From a cata- 
pult, the plane can be shot into the 
air at the rate of from six to eight 
a minute, thus providing continu- 
ous gunnery practice. Adjust- 
ments made before the flights de- 
termine whether, on reaching 300 


feet, the model glides in a straight 
line, simulates flight of a strafer, 
comes down in a steep dive bomber 
dive or circles for an attack posi- 

The new whip-powered model is 
a 19-inch plane, attached to a 
double line which can be let out 
to 40 feet. The line passes through 
an eyelet on a pole and control of 
the plane in flight is through raa- 
nlpulalion of the line at the handle 
end of the pole. Whipping the 
pole and line give the craft a speed 
of 90 miles an hour in two seconds. 
Through line control, the plane can 
be rpade to do wingovers, chan- 
delles, dives, climbs, loops and 

► U. S. Buys 175,000— In 1943, the 
government took 175,000 planes of 
the firm’s output. For the Army, 
the firm has made even a lower 
price than the 19% cents a plane 
charged wholesale before Pearl 
Harbor for the “American Junior 
Army Interceptor. 

Walker said an Army lieutenant 
who chanced to purchase an AJ 
interceptor in a 5- and lO-cent 
store in Temple, Tex., started the 
Army ground forces using the 
model planes for target practice 
and that later the AAF followed. 

► Research — Walker said the com- 
pany was continuing research and 
development work in order to im- 
prove future designs and added 
that “in the post-war period you 
will be able to whistle at your 
model airplane and the thermal- 
control will bring it down to a per- 
fect landing at your feet. 

“In a model we have operated 
successfully, the ‘ear’ has attach- 


ments to the rudder. It responds 
to certain notes or concussions and 
moves the rudder. It is so arranged 
that a noise of pre-determined fre- 
quency will break an electric cir- 
cuit,” Walker said. “We have 
worked our models with good suc- 
cess 1,000 feet away, but farther 
than that they get out of control." 

Navy Eflfects Cuts 
In Contract Prices 

Despite general wholesale price 
increases, prices paid by the Navy 
for many items have declined al- 
though, in the case of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, it was pointed out 
that a number of the most impor- 
tant items are new and therefore 
earliest prices may include initial 
engineering, tooling, personnel 
training and other costs. 

$ Aircraft Engines — Four series of 
aircraft engines show price reduc- 
tions of 23.1, 9.0, 7.9 and 9.9, per- 
cent from January, 1942, to De- 
cember, 1943, Propeller blade as- 
semblies are represented by two 
series which declined 12.5 and 7.9 
percent, 

A scout bomber declined 32 per- 
cent in price from March, 1942, to 
December, 1943; a torpedo bomber 
declined 23.7 from January, 1942, 
to December, 1943, while a patrol 
bomber increased 7.2 percent in 
price from Jan. 1942 to July 1943, 
and a nonrigid airship reflected a 
price rise of 9.3 percent from July 
1942 to Dec. 1943. One selected 
type of Navy fighter plane declined 
in price 62 percent between May, 
1942, and Feb. 1944. 



Plant Produces 5,000 Models Weekly; Vteto of assem- Army for training anti-aircraft gunners. On the right 
bly line m the American Junior Aircraft Plant, Port- U N. E. (Jim) Walker, manager of the pUint, with the 
lond. Ore., which produces model planes used by the firm’s latest model, operated by sonic control 
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and a fog-tound convoy ! 


H omeward bovnd from England, a long line 
of ships fiunblcd slowly through a blinding 
fog off the Grand Banks, creeping uncertainly 
toward C Jtpe C.od. 

From vessel to vessel ran the Commodore’s 

“Urgent — ship needed with Gyro-Compass." 
Contact was quickly made witli the skipper of 
a vessel so eqnippcil, and he was instructed : 
“Come to the head of the hue ... lead us 
through the tog." 

And so the Sjicrry Gyro-Compass, being non- 
magnetic, ami tree trom all variation and deviation, 
prurided a fixed steering reference that guided the 


shife through Massachusetts Ray to the eastern 
entrance of the Cape Cod Conal. 

The skipt^r told us: “I navigated entirely by 
the Gyro-Compass. After three lioiirs 1 looked 
up from my charts to tell my Chief Oflicer that 
according to my reckoning the convoy was at the 
Canal entrance. .. and just then the fog lifleiland 
we had our objective dead ahead, with all the 
convoy assembled behind I" 

Tills true story is not an nnuaual tale. For t<w 
day, all over the Seven Seas, Sperry Gyro-Com- 
passes and Gyro-Pilots with their repealers and 
course recorders arc guiding countless naval and 
merchant vessels. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 
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TRANSPORT 

Airlines Have Furnished Allies 
With 340 Planes, AT A Reveals 

Gorrell releases data following report that Roosevelt has 
signed order lifting limit on number of airline planes to 300. 


Air Transport Association fig- 
ures show that the United States 
and foreign governments have 
taken 340 airplanes from 20 do- 
mestic and American Flag carriers 
since Sept- 1. 1939, 

They were contained in a state- 
ment by Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
ATA president, released as word 
spread that President Roosevelt 
had signed an order lifting to 300 
( from 200) the limit on planes that 
may be used by the airlines in 
their commercial operations. 

^ New Planes Received — On the 
basis of the ATA calculations, the 
return of 100 more planes would 
fall far short of restoring the air- 
lines to their previous strength. 

The boost in the plane limit wa-s 
not unexpected in view of the fact 
that the 200 limit had been reached 


in allocation of returned planes; 
and more are slated to go back to 
the airlines. 

It is doubtful that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which recom- 
mended that the restriction be re- 
moved. set the new 300 top. De- 
termination of the number of 
planes available all along has been 
a matter for the array to decide. 

► Hinted by Pogue — But the fact 
remains that CAB Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue last month at Las 
Vegas referred to the “approxi- 
mate 200 aircraft” in domestic 
operation and expressed hope “that 
a way may be found to permit the 
return of at least 100 planes . . 

Gorrell’s statement declared that, 
contrary to a popular conception 
that the airlines gave up half their 
equipment to the war program. 


they “actually relinquished four 
limes half" during the period 
Sept. 1, 1939, to April 15. 1944. 
He included planes the airlines 
had “on order” and arrived at the 
conclusion that the lines actually 
have contributed 650 aircraft. 

> 45 Sold to Allies— Outright sale 
to the Allied governments, he said, 
between Sept. 1. 1939, and May 
1. 1942, accounted for 45. He 
numbered at 295 planes released 
from airline possession to the 
armed services at government re- 
quest, and reported that those on 
order with aircraft manufacturers 
but relinquished at government 
request totaled 310. 

When this last group would have 
been delivered is a matter for con- 
jecture. It is noteworthy that the 
tables from which Gorrell’s re- 
capitulation apparently was taken 
show how the war interrupted a 
swing to four-engine equipment. 
Orders for 78 Douglas DC-4’s and 
80 Lockheed Constellations were 
included. 

Of these, American Airlines had 
ordered 30 DC-4’s, Eastern Air 
Lines 8 DC-4*S, Pan American 3 
DC-4’s and 40 CoTistellnrions, 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
40 ConstellatioTis, and United Air 
Lines, 20 DC-4's. 

¥ 46 Planes Relinquished — Under 
agreement of Dec. 2, 1040. 46 
planes on order were relinquished. 



NAA ARRANGING AIRPORT USERS CONFERENCE: 


The.-ie are some of the iVationai Aeronautic Associa- 
tion directors and national councillors who discussed 
plans for a Joint Airport Users Conference this sum- 
mer at a meeting last week in Washington, About 
35 were present. Left to right, standing, are James 
R. Graham, New York, vice-president and director; 
C. C. Thompson, Chicago, director; Forrest Olson, 
Sioux Citg, foica, councillor; Steadham Acker. 
Birmingham, Alo., councillor; Philip Williams, River- 
side. R. L, councillor; L. L. Schroeder. Minneapolis, 
councillor; Rudy Mueller, Omaha, director; Ralph W, 
Howe, Richmond, councillor; W. Percy MacDonald, 
Memphis, director: Dudley Dorr, Boston, director; 


O. S. Warden, Great Falls, Mont., director; Stanley 
Draper, Oklahoma City, director; Roger Wolfe Kahn. 
New York, director; Wayne W. Parrish, director; and 
seated, Glen B. Eastburn, Los Angeles, vice-president 
and director; Stanley T. Walbanfc, director; William 

P. MacCracken, Washington, general counsel for 
JVAA; William P. Redding. Washington, NAA treas- 
urer; Williom R. Enyart. Neio York, president of 
NAA; Lowell Swenson, the Association's general 
manager: Kern Dodge, Philadelphia, councillor; J. 
Lee Barrett, Detroit, director, and Richard C. Palmer. 
secretary of the NAA. Mrs. Arlene Kettle, secretary 
to Sioenson. is seated at Swenson's left. 
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CAL MODIFICATION CENTER CELEBRATES: 

Continental Air Lines has delivered for combat the 2,000th B-J7 Flying 
Fortress modi^cd ot its Denuer center under its third war contract. 


including 6 Douglas DC-3’s by 
American, 3 by Braniff Airways, 1 
by Colonial Airways, 3 by Delta 
Air Lines, 10 by Eastern, 5 by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 6 
by TWA, 5 by United, 2 by West- 
ern, 3 Lockheed Lodestars by In- 
land Air Lines, and 2 Lodestars by 
Mid-Continent Air Lines. 

Also in the “on order” group 
may be included aircraft the WPB 
had approved for delivery to the 
airlines, on which approval was 
rescinded and the planes delivered 
instead to the government. Of the 
123 planes in this category, 18 DC- 
3’s had been ordered by American. 
3 DC-3’s by Braniff, 2 DC-3’s by 
Chicago and Southern Airlines, 2 
Lodestars by Continental Air Lines. 
3 DC-3’s by Delta, II DC-3’s by 
Eastern. 7 Lodestars by Mid-Con- 
tinent, 6 Lodestars by National Air 
Lines, 1 DC-3 by Northeast Air- 
lines. 4 DC-3's by Northwest Air- 
lines. 16 DC-3's and 17 DC-4's by 
Pan American, 7 Lodestars by 
PCA. 11 DC-3's by TWA, 14 DC- 
3's by United, and 1 DC-3 by 
Western. 

The 45 ships sold to foreign gov- 
ernments such as England, Canada, 
etc., from Sept. 1, 1939, to May 1. 
1942, included 4 Douglas DC-2’s 
by American, 2 Lockheed 10-A’s 
by Braniff, 5 Lockheed 10-B’s by 
Chicago and Southern, 2 Lockheed 
12-A’s and 2 Lockheed 14-H’s by 
Continental, 4 DC-2’s by Delta, 10 
DC-2’s by Eastern, 1 Boeing 247-D 
by Inland, 1 Lockheed lO-A by 
Mid-Continent, 4 Lockheed 10-A's 
by Northwest, 6 247-D’s by PCA, 
and 4 DC-2's by TWA, 

► 295 Taken Over — Of the 295 
planes that went into the armed 
services from airline possession, at 
government request, 125 were 
taken over between Sept. 1, 1939 
and May 1, 1942. In this group 
were 16 DC-3’s, 5 DC-2's and 5 
DST’s from American, 3 Sikorsky 
S-44’s from American Export Air- 
lines, 5 DC-3's and 1 DC-2 from 
Braniff, 2 DC-3's from Colonial, 

2 Lodestars from Catalina Air 
Transport, 1 DC-3 from Chicago 
and Southern, 1 Lodestar from 
Continental, 1 DC-3 from Delta, 
13 DC-3’s from Eastern, 1 247-D 
from Inland, 1 Lodestar from Mid- 
Continent, 1 Lockheed 10-A and 1 
Lodestar from National. 4 Lock- 
heed 10-A's from Northeast, I DC- 

3 from Northwest, 2 DC-2’s, 1 
DC-3, 9 Boeing 314-A's, 2 Martin 
M-130’s, 2 Sikorsky S-42’s and 2 
Sikorsky S-40’s from Pan Ameri- 
can, 2 247-D’s and 6 DC-3’s from 
PCA. 9 DC-3’s. I DC-2 and 5 
Boeing 307-B (Stratoliners) from 


TWA. U DC-3's. 4 Lodestars and 

4 DS'T's from United, and 1 247-D 
from Western. 

The secret order of May 6 took 
162 of the airline planes for the 
armed forces, of which 31 DC-3’s 
were from American, 3 DC-3’s and 

5 DC-2’s from Braniff, 2 DC-3’s 
from Colonial, 2 DC-3’s from Chi- 
cago and Southern, 3 Lodcstors 
from Continental, 1 DC-3 and 4 
Electros from Delta. 19 DC-3’s 
from Eastern. 5 247-D’s from In- 
land, 2 Lodestars and 5 Electros 
from Mid-Continent, 2 Electros 
from National, 5 DC-2’s and 1 
Electro from Northeast, 3 DC-3’s 
and 4 Electros from Northwest, 10 
DC-3’s and 2 247-D’s from PCA. 
12 DC-3’s and 3 DC-2’s from 
TWA, 16 DC-3’s and 13 247-D’s 
from United, and 4 DC-.3's and 5 
247-D’s from Western. 

Subsequent to that date, eight 
airline planes were taken, includ- 
ing a PBY flying boat from Ameri- 
can Export, and 3 Lodestars, 1 
DC-3 and 3 Electro,' from Pan 
American. 

South American Air 
Development Seen 

Continued expansion of South 
America’s commercial airlines, de- 
spite a dearth of equipment and 
manpower, indicates promise of 
even greater development after the 
war, according to the office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Af- 

In Peru, Chile, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Bolivia and Venezuela, the CIAA 
reports, airline growth has been 


taking place. These recent events 
are listed; 

> Peru — Approval by the Peruvian 
Government of a new trans-An- 
dean route for Panagra, giving 
with Panair do Brasil a new trans- 
continental air route in South 
America. Agreement between that 
government and the U. S. Rubber 
Development Corp. whereby the 
latter starts scheduled passenger 
and cargo service in eastern Peru, 
contingent on RDC’s prior require- 
ments. Formation of the Peruvian 
Airport and Commercial Aviation 
Corp., owned by the Peruvian 
Government, with starting capital 
of $1,538,000, in anticipation of 
poslrwar aviation needs. 

» Chile — Approval by President 
Juan Antonio Rios of a 20 million 
peso appropriation of which part 
is earmarked for Chilean airfields. 

> Brazil — Announcement that sev- 
eral airfields to accommodate large 
cargo planes are to be built in the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul. A pilot 
training school also is planned. 

» Paragruay — Opening of Panair do 
Brasil’s new airfield at Campo 
Grande near Asuncion. Exchange 
of notes between Paraguay and 
Bolivia looking to air service soon 
between La Paz, Bolivia, and 
Asuncion. 

^Bolivia — A new weekly airline 
connecting La Paz with Tarija, in 
southeastern Bolivia, operated by 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano as the first 
air service to that area. 

> Venezuela — Organization of 
Aerovias Venezolanas, new all- 
cargo air service, to serve interior 
points. A minority stock interest 
is held by Pan American Airways. 
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WAL Saves 313 Lbs. 
On Coast Plane 

Opens Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Route with new chairs, other 
light-weight installations. 
Beyond returning to a route that 
was publicized in 1928 as the West 
Coast’s “deluxe airway,’’ Western 
Air Lines' opening of San Prancis- 
co-lios Angeles service May 1 was 
significant in the weight stream- 
lining of the first plane to make the 
trip— a Douglas DC-3 returned by 
the Army. 

Weight savings in reconversion 
totaled 313 pounds, based on com- 
parison with the weights of DC-3s 
operating prior to military service, 
according to Charlie N. James, 
vice-president of operations for 
WAL, Of the total weight reduc- 
tion. 205 pounds were returned by 
installation of new high-frequency 
radio apparatus (90 pounds] and 
115 pounds by installation of a 
dual “80-F” automatic direction 
finder, leaving a useful load gain 
of 108 pounds. 

> New Chairs Installed — The 
greatest weight saving was through 
installation of Warren MacArthur 


Co.’s new passenger chairs; a sav- 
ing of 7% pounds per chair, or a 
total of 157^4 pounds. 

Another weight-saving depar- 
ture was the lining of the cabin 
with Tubular Weaving Co.’s glass 
fabric insulation for a saving of 71 
pounds. WAL officials claim a 100 
percent increase in insulation effi- 
ciency for the glass lining, which 
also has the advantages of being 
moistureproof, fireproof and ver- 
minproof. 

> First Use on Airliner — Western’s 
use of the new lining offers the 
first application of the material to 
a domestic airliner. The airline’s 
further use of woven glass insula- 
tion for airplane plumbing, and 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ an- 
nouncement in Aviation News 
M ay 1 that its latest reconverted 
plane is equipped with Owens- 
Corning Fibre-glass window cur- 
tains, indicate an interesting trend 
in airplane furnishings. PCA also 
used the MacArthur chairs. 

WAL weight savings above those 
covered by the new insulation and 
seating equipment were effected 
through modifications meeting cur- 
rent federal flight and structure 
safety requirements. 


CAB Studies Five 
Airline Route Cases 

Recommendations on some ex- 
pected to establish over-all pol- 
icy for industry. 

By DANIEL S. WENTZ II 
Civil Aeronautics Board exam- 
iners have been working on their 
reports on five bases, some of 
which may affect the overall air- 
line pattern for the United States. 

One of the most important is the 
Chicago-New York case, being 
handled by Assistant Chief Exam- 
iner Brown and Examiner Cusick. 
TWA, United, Colonial, Northwest, 
American, PCA, and Braniff are all 
involved. 

Should Northwest be recom- 
mended for the Milwaukee-New 
York route it has applied for, a 
step will have been taken along 
the road to establishing a fourth 
transcontinental carrier. The 
problem of how many carriers can 
be supported by the New York- 
Chicago traffic also will play a part 
in this case. 

^ Policy to Be Established — The 
Board decision on both questions 



Reconversion Fittings Save Weight: The DC-3 West- 
ent Air Lines is using on its Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco route is 313 pounds lighter than before the tear, 
due to fittings used in its reconversion. At left Ted 
Cate, advertising manager, is shown inspecting new 
gloss fabric insulation used as innerliner to save 71 


pounds and double passenger cabin insulation. Other 
picture is of Ed Eatchel (left), assistant maintenance 
superintendent, and Don Hausan, chief mechanic, as 
they check weight of a 26-lb. passenger chair that is 
7V4 lb. lighter than a conventional DC-3 choir and 
saves 157% lb. on a complete DC-3 installation. 
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will establish far-reaching policies 
for air carriers seeking authoriza- 
tion of routes. 

Examiners Bell and Fredricks 
are pondering the Oklahoma City- 
Memphis-Atlanta case, in which 
the east-west versus north-south 
question has cropped up. 

Braniff applied for this route, 
which would give it entry to the 
Southeast states. Braniff is usually 
characterized as a north-south car- 
rier, and a problem of sound air 
transportation policy yet to be 
solved consists in deciding wheth- 
er such a carrier shall be permit- 
ted to expand in a direction at 
right angles to its main system. 

► Other Lines Involved— Chicago 
and Southern, Delta, Continentai, 
American and Eastern are also in 
the case. 

In the New Orleans-Kansas City 
case major extensions of three of 
the smaller carriers may be forth- 
coming. National seeks to extend 
from New Orleans to Kansas City, 
Mid-Continent wants to push its 
north-south route into New Or- 
leans, and Delta has asked a simi- 
lar route. Examiner Law is in 
charge of the case, but his report 
probably will not appear until 

Parallel competition is the sal- 
ient factor in the Joplin, Mo„ case, 
in which TWA is seeking an al- 
ternate routing for AM 2 between 
Amarillo and St. Louis. If grant- 
ed, this segment would parallel 
690 miles of American’s AM 30. 
Hearings before Examiner Rosters 
have been completed, but his re- 
port will not be issued for some 
time. Briefs were filed May 13, 

► TWA Control— The fifth case 
wailing a report concerns the con- 
trol of TWA by Howard Hughes’ 
Hughes Tool Co. 

PAA Acquisition of 
Aeronaves Favored 

Possibility of destructive compe- 
tition among U. S. -owned Mexi- 
can subsidiaries was cited by Pub- 
lic Counsel Louis C. Goodkind as 
a reason for establishing perma- 
nent Civil Aeronautics Board con- 
trol over Pan American’s relation- 
ship with Aeronaves de Mexico 
S. A. 

Examiner Ross I. Newmann an- 
nounced after hearings that he 
would recommend approval of 
Pan American's acquisition of 
control of Aeronaves, which pub- 
lic counsel favored. 



Western Air Lines 
new flies 

San Francisco — Los Angeles 


Western Air Lines has inaugurated regular daily schedules between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, thus reestablishing between these 
two cities a service pioneered by this company 16 years ago this 
month. It was in May 1928 that Western Air Lines introduced the 
hrst multi-engined, cabin planes large enough to walk around 
inside ... air conditioned . . . meals aloft . . . two pilots and a system 
of 37 weather reporting stations. This “model air line” marked 
the true beginning of the Air Transport era. 


Today, the San Francisco-Los Angeles route is 
heaviest-traveled intercity airways in America 
. . . and will no doubt multiply again and again 
to fulfill normal travel demands after the war. 
Western's 18 full years of pioneering experience 
in Air Transportation will again be devoted to 
building a "model airline" service I 
these West Coast cities. 
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TT'S amazing what a minutely thin film of In- 
*dium plated onto and diffused info the bear- 
ing metal can do to increase bearing life . . . and 
by increase we mean doubling or trebling the 
number of hours the bearing can stay in serv- 
ice. It's amazing, too, the way Indium can be 
used to rejuvenate worn bearings. 


Indium, diffused into the contact surface, pro- 
duces an exceptionally high wear-resistance 
and corrosion-resistance, without interfering 
with proper lubrication. Bearings 
for all types of engines— aviation, 
bus, truck, Diesel— are benefited. 

If you are having trouble with bear- 
ings, write us in detail. Perhaps our 
engineers can suggest ways by 
which the application of Indium 
can correct it. 

THE n il I II II CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

UTICA, N. Y. 

New York Office; 60 £ost 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



k Otes Increasing U. S. Ccmtrol — 
Goodkind pointed to the fact that 
Mexican airlines are coming in- 
creasingly under control of Amer- 
ican carriers, and asserted that 
CAB should have some means to 
regulate any competition which 
might ensue. 

He suggested that, should Pan 
American’s investment in Aero- 
naves exceed $350,000, Board ap- 
proval of the control again should 
be required. 

The examiner disagreed with 
this restriction, and stated that he 
would not recommend it. He did, 
however, endorse another of Good- 
kind’s recommendations that CAB 
review of the case be required if 
Aeronaves seeks to expand be- 
yond the borders of Mexico. This 
would prevent the unapproved 
construction of an international 
system of airways by an American 
line through a foreign subsidiary. 
► Morrison Testifies — W. L. Mor- 
rison, Pan American vice-presi- 
dent in charge of relations with 
Aeronaves, said Aeronaves is con- 
sidering purchase for approxi- 
mately $34,000 of a small private 
line operated along the east coast 
of Mexico by Jesus Sarabia. 

Pan American has not received 
any dividends from Aeronaves 
since acquiring control in 1940, but 
the Mexican line does show a 
profit. 

Filing of briefs and issuance of 
an examiner’s report were waived, 
and the case goes directly to CAB 
for decision. 


CAB OK’s Braniff 
Service to Lubbock 

Service to Lubbock, Texas, by 
Braniff Airways has been author- 
ized by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which amended Braniff’s 
certificate permitting Amarillo- 
Fort Worth-Dallas flights to stop 
at the West Texas city. 

The authorization carried the 
condition that Wichita Falls and 
Lubbock, both intermediate points 
on AM 15, could not be served on 
the same flight. 

► Sought by Two Other Lines — One 
hundred additional flight miles 
would be required to serve both 
cities, and the Board found that 
such deviation from the normal 
route flown was not justified, de- 
spite community of interest be- 
tween the two. 

The Lubbock- Wichita Falls ser- 
vice which the Board refused Bra- 
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nia also is sought by Continental 
and American in another case, 
k Marketing and Oil Center — Lub- 
bock, with 44,839 population, is an 
important marketing, oil produc- 
ing, trading, and educational cen- 

Essair, Inc., also is certificaled to 
serve Lubbock on AM 64 between 
Abilene and Amarillo. 

Lubbock will not receive air 
service by either Braniff or Essair 
until considerations of national de- 
fense permit. 

New Marker Beacon 
Developed by CAA 

At request of the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration has developed 
a new type outer marker beacon 
to combat low visibility airport 
conditions. The device is a search- 
light to swing a five-million candle 
power light beam from a vertical 
to a near horizontal position and 
return, in regular cycles. 

Tests have shown, CAA says, 
that fog and smoke in the atmos- 
phere increase the effectiveness of 
the beacon, which has little value 
in dear weather. In a haze, it is 
visible from directly above about 
1.000 feet into clouds, 
k Points Toward Airport — The 
beam points toward the airport 
when near the ground, but is 
stopped just short of a complete 
horizontal to prevent it from shin- 
ing in the eyes of airport person- 
nel. The light moves 23 cycles a 
minute. 

With the searchlights placed 
about 10.000 feet from an airport’s 
edge, either in line with runway 
approaches or north, south, east 
and west, they are expected to in- 
dicate its whereabouts over a 25 
square mile area. 

UAL Maps Rehiring 
Plan for Veterans 

A comprehensive plan for rehir- 
ing former employees now with 
the armed forces has been an- 
nounced by R. F. Ahrens, United 
Air Lines' director of personnel. 
One of the first airline schemes to 
utilize service-trained men, Unit- 
ed's plan includes provision for 
hiring many ex-service men not 
previously employed. 

United’s personnel, Ahrens said, 
increased from 4,300 in 1941 to 
nearly 8,000 in 1944. 


CAB’S Leazar Joins 
Southeastern Board 

Gus Leazar, assistant chief. In- 
vestigation Division of the Safety 
Bureau, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
has been elected a vice-president 
and director of Southeastern Air 
Service, taking over his new post 
May 15. 

Cody Laird, president of the 
company, said Leazar, a veteran 
flyer and airport engineer, would 
devote his full attention to the de- 
velopment of Southeastern’s post- 
war fixed base and feeder airline 
operations. 

k Carmichael Elected — At the same 
time, Laird announced the election 
of James V. Carmichael. Marietta, 
Ga., attorney, as a member of the 
board. Carmichael is legal coun- 
sel for Bell Aircraft Corp., Georgia 
division, and general counsel for 
Southeastern, 

Southeastern operates large AAF 
pilot training schools at Bennetts- 
ville, S- C-. and Jackson, Tenn. The 
company has plans for a compre- 
hensive program of civil flying ser- 
vices, including aircraft sales, in- 
struction. airplane maintenance 



New CAA Beacon: This search- 
light, new CAA development, 
moves a pencil o] light up and 
down to point the way to oirports 
through smoke and haze. It is be- 
ing tested. 


and airport operation. Through a 
subsidiary company, Southeastern 
Air Express, Inc., Southeastern 
also contemplates a network of 
feeder air routes over the south- 

Washington-Canada 
Route Hearings End 

Washington-Canada route hear- 
ings ended last week after a sev- 
en-day session in which public 
necessity for both trunk line and 
feeder line service was thoroughly 
argued before examiners WiDiam 
J. Madden and H. Heinrich Spang 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Little emphasis was placed on 
the international aspect of the 
case. Attention was directed 
chiefly to proposed service be- 
tween Washington and upper New 
York state. 

k Challenge — Counsel for the 
trunk line operators challenged 
the ability of feeder line appli- 
cants, some of whom said profits 
from their present fixed-base 
operations would be used to ab- 
sorb any deficit feeder operations 
might entail. 

Union airways withdrew its ap- 
plication for some 200 miles of 
routes, reducing the number of ap- 
plicants to seven, among them 
American, Colonial, Eastern, PCA 
and United. 

Most of the witnesses for feeder 
applicants testified that small type 
planes, possibly with only one pi- 
lot, might be adequate in the early 
states of operation. 

New PCA Directors 

Lindsay, Black, and Stockton re- 
place Loeb, Mitchell and Ladd. 

Three new directors were elected 
at the annual stockholders meeting 
of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 
Officers of the company were re- 
elected and Hayes Dever, who 
has been assistant secretary, was 
elected secretary. 

k New Directors — New members of 
the board are Martin Lindsay, 
vice-president of the Automatic 
Electric Co. of Chicago and a di- 
rector of several telephone operat- 
ing or equipment manufacturing 
companies; Robert F. Black, presi- 
dent of the White Motor Co., of 
Cleveland, and James R. Stockton, 
of Telfair, Stockton and Co., Jaclc- 
sonville realty insurance company 
and president of the JacksonvUlo 
Broadcasting Company, They re- 
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place John L. Loeb, S. Stewart 
Mitchell and the late George Ladd. 

C. Bedell Monro was elected 
president of the company for the 
tenth year. 

The three vice-presidents, J. H. 
Carmichael, J. J. O’Donovan, and 
Robert J. Wilson and Treasurer R. 
G. Lochiel were re-elected. 
t To Redeem Shares — Redemption 
of 52,088 shares of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines preferred stock at 
$27 per share has been set for May 
15. Each share of preferred is con- 
vertible to common at the rate of 
two shares for one. 

The recapitalization will give 
PCA 474,460 outstanding shares of 
common at a par of $1 per share. 


UAL Sees Rate Cut 
As Airline Hurdle 

Considerable development work 
by the airlines must accompany 
lowered rates if they are to real- 
ize the full possibilities of air cargo 
shipment of perishables. United 
Air Lines has found. 

United’s study, by J. Prescott 
Blount, followed generally the 
conclusions brought out at a recent 
air cargo forum at Detroit. 

> Merchandising — In addition to 
the necessity for establishing com- 
modity rates and plane-load move- 
ments, Blount found that the air- 
lines must give consideration to 
aggressive merchandising and con- 
centrate on shipment of perishables 
which have high value per pound 
and meet limited competition in 
destination markets. 

Compared with the present 70 
cents per ton-mile for air express, 
including pickup and delivery, 
Blount reported that a substantial 
business in perishables was likely 
under an airport-to-airport plane- 
load lot charge of 20 cents a ton- 
mile for a 2,000-mile movement. A 
10 cents per ton-mile rate, he 
found, would expand business un- 
der the 20-cent rate at least 20 
times. 

> Packaging Methods — His report 
pointed to the need for efficient 
packaging methods, and desirabil- 
ity of originating plane-load ship- 
ments as near to producing areas 
as possible and moving them to 
destination without additional 
handling. 

The perishables he named as 
most likely to move by air in 
quantities included berries, apri- 
cots, asparagus, cherries, fresh figs, 
flowers, nectarines, plums, toma- 
toes and seafood. 


Jacobs Lists Gains 
In ’Copter Motors 

Chairman Harris of engine com- 
pany sees wide field for post-war 
development of rotor planes. 
Disclosure that Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Co. recently had acquired 
certain new experience in heli- 
copter drive engineering was made 
by J, Andrews Harris. 3rd, chair- 
man of the board, in the annual 
report. 

Jacobs, makers of air-cooled ra- 
dial engines for twin-engine mili- 
tary training planes and small 
transports, said in its report that 
research shows possibilities for 
wide developments in the helicop- 
ter field after the war. 

Jacobs produced a record output 
of engines and parts during 1943 
at the comparatively low margin 
of profit of 2.9 percent on the net 
sales after taxes, but before re- 
negotiation. 

► 1943 Income — Net earnings of 
the company in 1943, after all 
taxes and after federal excess 
profits post-war credit, but before 
renegotiation, amounted to $1,- 
890,563, equal to $3.05 a share on 
the 618,546 capital shares out- 
standing. This compares with an 
adjusted earnings figure of $1,708,- 
478 or $2.76 a share in 1942, after 
giving effect to a tentative rene- 
gotiation. 

Net income before federal ex- 



BUYS HAWAIIAN STOCK: 
Jack Frye, left, president of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, and 
Stanley C. Kennedy, president of 
Hauiaiian Airlines, Ltd., ore shouin 
as they met recently to sign the 
agreement whereby TWA acquired 
Q 20 percent interest in Hawaiian 
for a consideration betioeen $300,- 
000 and $400,000. 
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cess profits post-war credit for 
1943 amounted to $1,290,594, equal 
to $2.08 a share, as compared with 
$1,148,291 or $1.85 a share in 1942. 
i Sales Up Sharply — Sales for the 
year amounted to $63,915,622, af- 
ter reduction of a voluntary re- 
fund of $5,000,000 made to the 
Army Air Forces, compared with 
$34,437,464, for 1942, after giving 
effect to a tentative renegotiation 
settlement of $4,500,000 reached 
wifli the Regional Price Adjust- 

However, this was not approved 
by Washington, which has indi- 
cated a claim for an additional 
$500,000. 

Ontario Gets Four 
Forest Fire Planes 

Four new Canadian-built Noor- 
duyn Norseman UC-64 transports 
are being released by the Canadian 
government to the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Government for forestry 
fire fighting. 

The single-engine planes cost 
between $40,000 and $50,000. Two 
will be stationed at Port Arthur 
on Lake Superior and two at for- 
estry bases inland north of Lake 
Superior. 

► Fly Fighters to Fire — They will 
be used to fly fire fighters and 
equipment in the northern bush 
which cannot be reached by other 
transportation, 

Ontario has been using aircraft 
for forestry fire patrol and fire 
fighting for more than 20 years 
and has a fleet of aircraft stationed 
throughout the northland for this 
purpose. 

Flying Repair Shop 
Developed by AAF 

A flying aircraft repair shop, the 
latest development of the Army 
Air Forces Materiel command, has 
been delivered to the’ Air Service 
Command for use in advance tac- 
tical areas and for the repair of 
planes downed in remote regions. 

The mobile unit is compact 
enough to fit within a medium 
sized cargo plane and can make 
every type of repair except re- 
building of an entire airplane. 
Equipment is carried in eight 
wooden cases which also serve as 
work benches — each is provided 
with appropriate mountings for 
the particular type of equipment 
it contains. 


Let LEA Solve 

Your Finishing Problems 


. . . because LEA specializes in the 
technical deve/opmenl of methods and 
in the monu^aefure of compositions 



TUDY these ports carefully. Note the variations in size and shope. Note the 
contours, holes, recesses and slots. To finish such ports properly and 
economically colls for the right technique and materials which were worked out 
with the help of Leo Finishing Engineers. The management reports "most 
satisfactory results." 

Of the thousands of different articles being Finished by Leo Methods and 
Materials, none illustrated better the versotility ond usefulness of Leo Service 
than do these pump ports. The burring and finishing problems were not simple 
but every one was effectively solved. 

Leo offers a two-fold service to industry and service stations; (1) skilled engineer- 
ing assistance in working out burring, finishing or ’refinishing, ond (2) o great 
variety of greaseless and "no free grease" compositions, wheels and bobs with 
which to corry out the necessary steps. 


THE 


LEA 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


WATERBURY 86. CONNECTICUT 

Burring, Buffing otnf Pafishing . . . Msnufactiirers enJ Specialists 
in tfie Development of Pftductiait Methods and Compositions 
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LET’S ALL USE LESS PAPER 
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FINANCIAL 


Survey of Airline Boards Shows 
Directors’ Other Affiliations 

Aviation News survey shows 169, of whom 65 are officers, 
have 516 other financial and industrial connections. 

By ROGER WILCO 


Study of the business connec- 
tions of 169 directors on 19 Ameri- 
can Flag airlines for the first time 
shows the affiliations that reach 
into finance and industry and in 
many cases into fields other than 
air transport. 

An independent survey by Avi- 
ation News reveals that these di- 
rectors, of whom 65, or 38 percent, 
are airline company officers, have 
516 affiliations in companies of an- 
other sort. These fall into three 
principal groups. Financial con- 
nections constitute 29.5 percent, 
transportation other than air 14.7 
percent, and industrial and other 
55.8 percent. 

^ Airline Boards — Individual air- 
line boards range from four to 15 
members. The average has nine. 
With the exception of two compa- 
nies, the airlines have board mem- 
bers other than company officers. 
Average age of the directors is 51 
years. The diversity of their affili- 
ations is wide, extending from nur- 
series (flowers) and baseball clubs 
to newspapers and steel companies. 


The survey shows several com- 
panies strongly entrenched in so 
far as directors’ financial affilia- 
tions are concerned. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Corp., for example, 
has 14 directors with a total of 
115 other affiliations, of which 32 
may be classified as financial. 
American Airlines, Inc., has a 
board of 15 members, with 19 
financial affiliations, while Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines Corp, 
has a board of 15 members who 
have 17 financial affiliations. 

Pan American led the field as 
regards directors’ industrial affili- 
ations, with a total of 57, while 
American came next with 33, 
Pennsylvania-Central next with 
31, and American Export and 
Eastern followed with 30 and 29 
respectively. 

^ Breakdown of Directorates — The 
accompanying table shows a 
breakdown of the directorates by 
individual companies and includes 
for each a tabulation of the di- 
rectors’ principal affiliations. 

Connections shown for the di- 



rectors are based on data con- 
tained in Poor’s Register of Direc- 
tors and Executives (1944 edition), 
Who’s Who in America, various 
aviation handbooks, and newspa- 
per releases made public by the 
various airline companies during 
the first four months this year. 

^ Principal Affiliations Listed — 
Reference manuals, it should be 
noted, furnished ages for only 75 
percent of the directors, with the 
result that the average age might 
vary in the case of three or four 
companies if complete data were 
available. 

There follows a more detailed 
list of directors’ principal affilia- 
tions by airline companies, show- 
ing by airline companies each di- 
rector's age, location, and financial, 
transportation, industrial and oth- 
er affiliations: 


ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 



AMERICAN AIRLINES, DJO. 
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VISITS CHANCE VOUGHT: 
Marine Corps Lieut. Kenneth 
Goodseil shook hands with his for- 
mer boss, Chief Inspector George 
Franko, when he made a recent 
visit to the Chance Vougkt Atr- 
craft Plant, Stratford, Conn., 
where he once worked. Lieut. 
Goodseil is with a Marine Corsair 
squadron soon to go into combat. 




NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 



The remainder of the list, with 
directors of Pan American, Penn- 
sylvania-Central, TWA, United 
and Western, will appear next 
week 

Financial Reports 

^ Bendix Aviation Corp. Dividend 
of 75 cents a share will be paid 
on June 30 to stock of record June 
10. At a recent board meeting, 
held in Detroit, George A. Staples, 
a director of the National Bank 
of Detroit, was elected to the 
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EDITORIAL 


Outlook for Legislation 
On Air Transport 


A ny interest that still exists on Capitol Hill in 
. framing new air transport legislation ap- 
pears likely to disappear shortly. Odds are over- 
whelming that the 78th Congress will die with a 
vast and variegated accumulation of testimony on 
the records of committees in both Houses con- 
cerning all phases of air transportation, but with 
no codification of existing laws and regulations 
effected and no legislative policy set with respect 
to post-war international flying. 

Some Republican Senators appear “hopeful" 
that congressional policy can be embodied in new 
legislation by the year end, but they doubt that 
the administration leadership would permit a 
measure to come to the floor, even if it could be 
made ready in time. 

There is some feeling in the Senate that Con- 
gress will be presented some day with an air policy 
already completely worked out in the state de- 
partment, too late for the legislators to change it 
without long delay. 

If this is likely, the prospect for delay in fram- 
ing new legislation in the next Congress would 
appear to be stUl greater, because there is growing 
feeling on the Hill that any international agree- 
ments should be of treaty stature, and such a pre- 
drawn policy thrown into the Senate would bog 
down in long debate. 

At the same time, on the House side, there is the 
belief that the Republicans, with increasing 
power, will permit consideration of no measure of 
such vital bearing on post-war conditions as avi- 
ation. It is felt that the Republicans would rather 
await the turn of the year which may find them 
in better position, and thus more effective in set- 
ting congressional policy. 

This means that the Lea Bill in the House and 
the MeCarran Bill in the Senate may pass into 
oblivion at year end. Both, of course, could be 
reintroduced immediately when the 79th Congress 
assembles. But in the case of the Lea Bfll, at 
least, it probably would be months before the 
measure, or a similar one, could be brought to the 
House floor, if at all. 

The current aviation legislation situation in 
both houses is about as follows: 

The Lea BUI, product of months of labor by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, is 
now described ofBciaUy as “pending” in the pow- 
erful House Rules Committee. Although it has 
not been tabled, efforts of late to get it sent to the 
House have been unavailing. Some committee 
members concede that it may be taken up at a mo- 
ment’s notice and reported favorably. 

Assuming such improbable action, the bill 
would require several days of House debate, when 
it might be defeated by the interests which now 


are keeping it locked in Rules Committee. But 
assuming passage by the House, it then would be 
referred to the Aviation Subcommittee of Senate 
Commerce Committee, which has let it be known 
that any legislation reported by its members will 
be framed by the committee itself. 

The MeCarran BUI, a monumental work for 
which the Senator disclaims any assistance in writ- 
ing, has been filed with the aviation subcommittee 
and there it probably will die, as such. A num- 
ber of committee members, aggravated by Me- 
Carran’s desire to proceed with haste in the urgent 
business of getting new and adequate aviation 
legislation on the statute books, do not admit even 
that there is any legislation having to do with 
aviation in their committee. They say that in due 
course they will write their own bill and although 
it undoubtedly will contain many of the good 
features of McCarran’s bill, which in turn re- 
peats many of the best features of the present 
Civil Aeronautics Law, it will be known officially 
as a committee bill. 

There now appears little likelihood that the 
Senate group will have such a bill ready to report 
within the year. Chairman Bennett Clark has laid 
down agenda which may take months to exhaust 
and which deal only with overseas flying. Once 
that program is completed, the committee must 
turn to the same intensive study of domestic avia- 
tion. 

These steps ordinarUy might be accomplished 
easUy in seven months, the number left to the 
78th Congress, but the Republicans will be leaving 
Washington In less than a month to attend then- 
national convention and the Democrats will start 
their exodus a month later. From that time until 
November Congress may not be in session. Even 
if it is, there is doubt that important legislation 
will be passed. 

Actually, Congress has the prospect only of the 
rest of May and the remote possibility of August 
and September, with their election controversies, 
to pass legislation before its successor takes over. 
Even if there should be sessions in December, lit- 
tle actual output is probable. 

A Republican House in January would mean 
changes in committee leadership and the proba- 
bility is great, therefore, that the Lea Bill will 
get a thorough overhauling if it is not passed this 
session. 

The industry, therefore, should be preparing its 
plans on the basis of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, pending announcement of a national policy 
on overseas operations by the State Department. 
That, too, apparently, is held back by the slug- 
gishness of international exchanges and the un- 
certainties of election year. 

Robert H. Wood 
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PROVED! HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
AIRCRAFT TIRES LAST LONGER... 




fRigbi) Taking defleaed reading a( bonom of airplane (ire 

• 

Rigid tests show here is the first 
scientific way to prevent premature 
tire failures from improper inflation 

An exclusive development by General Tire’s 
aviation engineers . . . the General Deflect-O- 
Gauge has been tested on all types of aircraft 
tires. Every time it has proved that with it 
each tire can be inflated to exactly the correct 
pressure for the load . . . and this 
pressure can be determined in 
just 60 seconds! 

Thus, General Tire has initiated 
a new era of accuracy in aircraft 
maintenance . . . gives you a posi- 
tive way to increase the service life 


Determines correct operating deflection 
for any aircraft tire... without graphs, 
charts, scales, air pressure gauges . . . 
in just 60 seconds! 


of your aircraft tires . . . and save precious rubber. 
Available . . . without charge or obligation . . . 

is an informative instruction 
booklet on the General Deflect- 
O-Gauge. Learn for yourself the 
complete details of how the 
Deflect-O-Gauge solves aircraft 
tire pressure problems. Just write. 
Department 3, 


9 /^ 

GENERALI 

Deflect-O-Cauge 


and save rubber! 


AVIATION DIVISION • THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 






M ost formidable light artillery of 
World War One, the famous French 
75, redesigned to increase fire-power, has 
taken to the air in our Mitchell B-25’s. This 
winged cannon now has the fire-power to 
knock out an entire AA battery with a single 
hit, or sink ships on the high seas. 

Similar outstanding improvement is tak- 
ing place in the performance of aircraft itself 
. . . for example, dependable engine perform- 
ance for longer periods due to lubrication 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 

Likewise, the airlines rate Texaco Aircraft 


Engine Oil so effective in assuring clean en- 
gines, free rings and valves, increased flying 
hours between major overhauls, that — 
More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flotvn with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

Texaco Aviation Engineers will gladly co- 
operate in securing increased engine life with 
Texaco Aviation Products, available at lead- 
ing airports in the 48 states. 

* ☆ ☆ 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THi AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


